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A LOS AMIGOS MEXICANOS 


Bienvenidos amigos . . . Agradecemos muchi- 
simo por las cortesias y cooperacion que Uds. 
nos han extendido haciendo posible nuestra 


_CARTA DE MEXICO (vea pagina 10). Sean 


Uds. bienvendios come miembros de nuestra 
familia de FILM NEWS lectores deseamos que 
Uds. sepan que. esta revista ademas de repor- 
tar, dentro de su modesto campo de accion, tiene 
como fin el estamblecer el-entendimiento y co- 
operacion entre todas las personas, por medio de 
las paginas de esta revista y peliculas de 16 m/m 
de las-personas en general 
eon este numero daremos comienzo a una amis- 
tad duradera y de beneficios mutuos. Escribanos 
con toda confianza. Envienos sus noticias y com- 
mentarios . . . en su precioso idioma.o en ingles 
si olo 


Rank’s U. S. Visit 
ARTHUR RANK, “prime minister” of the . 


British motion picture industry and owner of 
a world-girdling theatre chain, enteréd the indus- 


‘try through the modest gateway of the 16mm 


non-theatrical religious film. 


_ (Concluded on Page 8) 


U. S. Youth to Screen Goodwill — 
Films at Prague Festival 


FOLLOWING its policy of promoting the « 


best interests of the 16mm industry FILM __ 
NEWS, through its timely intermediacy, has 


brought together the-World Federation of Demo- 
cratic Youth and the New York Film Coungil 
in a project to present a program of U. S. motion 
pictures at the Youth. Festival in —— a 
20 to August 17. - 

(Concluded on Page 20) 


20 Million Audience 
Potential for Union Films 


A FILM distribution and booking service with 


an audience potential of at least 20-million 

has been formed by American trade unions under 

the name, Committee for a National Film Co- 
operative. e 

The tentative plans also. envisage the produc- 

tion of films by member groups with a national 


‘center acting in an advisory Sapa. 
(Cogeinded on Rage 


200 at 
ANFA’s N. Convention 


é pas increasing stature of the 16m mindustry, 
and its desire to carry on its affairs as a col- 
— lective entity, were clearly reflected at this year’s 


convention of the Allied Non-Theatrical Film. 


Association, held at the Hotel Vanderbilt, New 
York, May 15-18. Although the ANFA conven- 
tion trdifed the many there have been this season, 
some 200 delegates — representative akbducers, 
distributors, manufacturers, processors, librarians 
—attended from all over the countfy, for discus- 


“Ston of their particular day-to-day difficulties in 


sections, and of overall — problems in gen- 
eral sessions. 

“The Film session, over by 
Edward H. Stevens of Atlanta, Georgia, discus- 
sed the possibilities of classroom and religious 
films as a:commercial venture, the effect of the 
public library’s.-entry into distribution of films 


along with books, and involved 


in home film rentals... 


(Congluded, on Page 19). 
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N.Y. MAYOR ADDS 
$75,000 TO AUDIO 
VISUAL BUDGET 


HE audio-visual budget for 
the City of New York, ex- 
clusive of salaries, has been $50,000 
for some years; or, 5-cents per 
child. The 1947-48 budget, as re- 
cently approved by the Board of 
Education, was for $250,000 but 
was then cut by the Mayor to 
$125,000. It is very significant, 
however, that this is the only ac- 
tivity the Mayor increased appre- 
‘ciably in this year’s budget. 
Mayor O’Dwyer himself in his 
army experience learned first-hand 
the power of audio-visual education 
and is a staunch supporter of its use 
in the educational system of this 
city. 


New TIME Dept. 


or has initiated a new 
department, Forum Edition “Spe- 
cials,” through which such regular thea- 
trical subjects as THE AMERICAN Cop 
and ProBLEM DRINKERS may be ob- 
tained in 16mm, from local film libraries, 
or direct. Write Sophie Hohne, March 
of Time, Forum Edition, 369 Lexing- 
ton Ave., New York 17. 


FILM NEWS is published 24-times a year 
by Film News Company, The Penthouse, 15 
W. 38th St., N.Y. 18; tel. LAckawanna 
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GENERAL ELECTION 
2 reels —20 minutes 
Parliamentary Elections in Britain. 
Shows nominations, campaign strat- 
egy and methods of secret voting. 
“General Election” was made at 
Kettering during the last general 
election and highlights campaign 

oratory. 


THE GREAT GAME — SOCCER 
2 reels —23 minutes 


All over Britain men from factories 
and offices spend their Saturdays 
playing soccer, their favorite sport. 
Children play it in fields, school 
yards and streets. Professionals ex- 
plain the tactics. Cup competitions 
provide crowds and excitement. 


1 reel—9 minutes 
Omolo loses his home by fire and | 


goes to Bukura, in Kenya. Here the 
British Government has an agricultu- — 
ral center where the Bantu people | 
are allotted temporary holdings and | 

are taught pene farming. 


DOES IT MATTER 


WHAT YOU THINK? 
2 reels—16 minutes 

An amusing and provocative film for 
adults and teen-agers. Do we think 
what we are told to think, or do we 
come to independent conclusions? If 
you form an opinion, do you make 
use of it? 


Available for rent or sale from 


Chicago, 
391 Sutter Son Francisco 8, Colif. 907 15th Street, N.W., Washington 


AND FROM BRITISH CONSULATES AT 


FOUR NEW 16 MM SOUND FILMS vg 
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BRITISH INFORMATION SERVICES 
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PREVIEWS and 


REVIEWS 


. Your Child Is a Genius! 


CCORDING to the dictionary, 

genius is “exalted intellectual 
power and creative ability”; “remark- 
able aptitude for some special pursuit” ; 
“4 distinguishing natural capacity or 
tendency.” . . . Children have a re- 
markable aptitude and a distinguishing 
tendency for artistic expression, an urge 
to make a picture: any kind of a pic- 
ture, and anywhere—on walls, side- 
walks or paper . . . This thoroughly 
charming film deals with that urge, 
amusingly but with perception and good _ 
sense. Its producer is himself a father 
as well as an artist-photographer; and 
several sequences were filmed at Green- 
wich House, the Educational Alliance, 
and the Brooklyn Museum of Art... 
“The urge for artistic expression gives 
emotional satisfaction just as play does,” 
declares the pleasant, easy-to-listen-to 
narrator, Martin Weldon. “From 
scratches to thought, then on to design 
and pattern the child proceeds without 
direction. Art is play for the youngster, 
and is rightly part of the recreational 
programs of nursery and progressive 
schools . . . Children have no doubt as 
to the rightness of their lines, colors and 
ways of seeing things. They express 


their world a they see it” . . . and the 
film introduces the viewer to a variety 
of child “‘artists’” and their creations. 
One little girl exhibits a very creditable 
representation of a big city street, with 
tall buildings and sidewalks all in red. 
Asked why red, she explained: “Because 
it was hot that day.” Another picture, 
“My Family Swimming” is funny, at 
first glance, but also indicative of the 
child’s reaction to viewing her family 
attired so differently to the way she is 


accustomed to seeing them. An up-and- 
coming towhead with promise of becom- 
ing a captain of industry, turns out 10 
to 15 pictures an hour .. . “Your Child 
Is a Genius” is refreshing, gay, and car- 
ries this advice for parents and teachers: 
“Allow the creative expression to flourish 
free and unhampered, to give our art 
freshness and our children, happiness.” 
. . . The picture is the product of a 
cooperative group of newcomers to the 
film world who deserve encouragement 
for bringing freshness and happiness to 
the screen. Willard Maas wrote it, 
Nancy Clemens supervised. The origi- 
nal musical score by Harold Brown, 
composer-violist, is decidedly original— 
it sounds like a child trying out a piano, 
not unpleasantly—and is played on a 
spinet by Harriet Wingreen, piano 
teacher . . . “Your Child” is a natural 
for parent-teacher groups (including 
fathers and uncles) ; for art groups; for 


all students of audio-visual education, 
and of children. 


1%-reels; 16mm. sound and Koda- 
chrome; 14-minutes. Produced by 
David Robbins Productions, 420 
Madison Ave., New York 17. Ren- 
tal, $7.50 per day. Sales price, $90. 


Passing Hours 


HE well-known French producer 

who made this picture, in it ex- 
presses his worry, though in a humorous 
sort of way, that time is becoming man’s 
master, enslaving its inventor . . . In 
the Middle Ages (and for this bit an 
amusing silhouette effect is used), al- 
chemists spent their lives in search of an 
elixir of perpetual youth. Today we 
wish for something which will enable 
us to make time stand still—until we 
catch our breath, at least. We ourselves 
invented the timepiece: obelisk sundial, 
water clock, mechanical clock, pocket 
Watch. Styles in timepieces reflect the 


MAY 21, 1947 


fashion of the moment: some startling 
examples are shown . . . Today, clocks 
govern our whole lives; as they do that 
of the poor French office clerk (male) 
whom the film features in illustration of 
its argument. He, and we, are surround- 
ed by clocks everywhere. We wake, eat, 
take our amusement by the clock; we 
set records we try to break further; and 
we go to sleep. by the clock, or by the 
radio signal that says, “the time now is.” 
Even our dreams are full of clocks .. . 
and the best thing about this rather sur- 
realist, very French dream sequence is 
its relationship to the ‘Danse Macabre” 


as background music, excitingly per- 
formed by the Paris Symphony Orches- © 
tra . . . It is always later than you 
think, this picture concludes with a re- 
signed sigh, as the poor French clerk is 
jerked into wakefulness by his alarm 
clock, dashes into his clothes, and off into 
another daylight whirl of passing hours. 


l1-reel, 16 and 35mm sound; 10- 
minutes; with French or English 
commentary. Produced by J. K. 
Raymond-Millet, France. Distrib- 
uted by A.F. Films Ine., 1600 
Broadway, New York 19, Rental 
$1.75. Sales price $28.00. 
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FOUR AFFILIATED 


It was with considerable expectancy that we attended the 
preview showing of the first four films made by Affiliated Film 
Producers, Inc. This organization is a “get-together” of four 
veteran, top-flight, fact-film makers; Willard Van Dyke, Irving 
Jacoby, John Ferno and Henwar Rodakiewicz. All have writ- 
ten, produced or directed a great many fine pictures for Govern- 
ments, foundations, and socially minded organizations. (“The 
City,” “The Pale Horseman,” “The Bridge,” “People to People,” 
“Easter Island,” “The 400-Million” etc). All served the United 
States Government in its motion picture needs during the war. 
A bout a year ago these men got together and have been working 
quietly on these four films just released: 


East By North 


OR this documentary, Henwar Ro- 

dakiewicz and photographer Jules 
Blucher went to sea on fishing ships out 
of Boston, Halifax and Lunenberg. It 
treats of fishing on the Atlantic banks, 
and of the people who do this work... 
As the producers themselves have put 
it: “Deep sea commercial fishing is not 
a new subject for a motion picture, for 
it is highly pictorial material. A roman- 
tic approach is far from the truth of the 
tedious routine of fishermen—there are 
greater implications in their work.’’ The 
implications referred to have to do with 
the F.A.O. (Food and Agriculture Or- 
ganization of the United Nations) ; of 
which two or three scenes are shown at 
various unexpected spots in the film, with 
narration concerning the functions of 
this organization whose basic aim it is 
to assure better distribution and use of 
the food of, the world by the peoples of 
the world . . . This is a good film in 
spots, but it does seem to us lacking in 
continuity. There are probably those 
who don’t mind being mentally jerked 
back and forth, but personally we did 
not enjoy jumping from the American 
trawler out of Boston to the Canadian 
schooner out of Halifax till we were 
never certain whether we were on the 
one or the other. This is too bad, be- 
cause there are some interesting char- 
acters among the men of the sea and 
of the fishing markets; there are se- 
quences that impress by the very casual- 
ness of their reality; and some, wisely 
silent except for a careful musical back- 
ground, cast the spell of the sea. 


2-reels; 16mm. sound; 20 minutes. 
Produced for the Office of Infor- 
mation and Culture of the U.S. De- 
partment of State. To be distrib- 
uted in this country by the Library 
of Congress. For information, write 
Affiliated Film Producers Inc., 164 
E. 38th St., New York 16. 
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Osmosis: 
Mysterious Passage 


"TCHIS “attempts to present a sec- 
tion of the standard secondary school 
biology curriculum in a manner which 
will make it ‘easily acceptable and mem- 
orable to students in the American 
schoolroom. The Motion Picture Asso- 
ciation of America’s experimental teach- 
ing film project made it possible to de- 
termine filmic form and treatment by 
considering the background and attitude 
of a 15-year old junior high school stu- 
dent as seriously as the subject matter 
itself.” . . . which puts us on a spot, 
because we have very good friends in 
the MPAA, we like Willard Van Dyke 
and Irving Jacoby who wrote and di- 
rected the script and have admired many 
of their pictures. But we do not like 
this picture. Perhaps because we are not 
15-years old. Maybe 15-year oldsters 
like to be talked down to, when the 
talkers are a real detective and a very 
pretty lady laboratory technician. Most 
boys we know would mind, but the one 
in this film doesn’t seem to. He’s a nice 
enough boy, mind you, but to our way 
of thinking, not typical, and not too 
bright. At least five times during the 
film he says: “I get it now!” ... We 
sincerely hope those secondary school 
biology students for whom it is intended, 
will “get it” too. We didn’t. We were 
too distracted by all the “whodunit” 
business, and by the beautiful but not 
very laboratory experienced lady tech- 
nician. 
2-reels; 16mm. sound; 20 minutes. 
Produced for the Motion Picture 
Association of America. For in- 
formation regarding rental and 
sales, write to Affiliated Film Pro- 


ducers Inc., 164 E. 38th St., New 
York 16. 


FILM NEWS 


Puerto Rico: 


United States 
Caribbean Island 


OHN Ferno, director and Henwar 
Rodakiewicz who wrote this film, 
spent five months of careful work on it. 
The result is a thoroughgoing picture of 
the social, economic and political life of 
this West Indian Island; an outline of 
Puerto Rico’s history; and a searchlight 
on its present status. It’s an interesting 
film, beautifully photographed, and 
should be seen by every American, par- 
ticularly those with an undeveloped or 
dormant social consciousness. It is also 
definitely educational and deserves a 
showing in every school sociology, his- 
tory or economics class, particularly 
right now when the 2-million people of 
this U.S. Caribbean Island are readying 
themselves to approach us for a defini- 
tion of their at present vague political 
status. 


2-reels; 16mm. sound; 20 minutes. 
Produced for the Puerto Rico Jn- 
formation Office, by Affiliated 
Films Inc., 164 E. 38th St., New 
York 16. 
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4 AFFILIATES (Cont.) 
Journey Into Medicine 


FILM like this one happens only 

once in a while. It is a picture of 
which the film industry of this country 
should be proud. Its philosophy is so 
fundamental; it is so simply but sin- 
cerely done. By employment of a pro- 
fessional actor for the lead role of the 
doctor whose preparation for the career 
of medicine it dramatizes, it deviates 
slightly from the norm of documentary ; 
but James Karen is so really the earnest 
young medico he portrays that he is Dr. 
Michael Marshall, come from a small 
up-State college to enter one of this 
country’s great hospitals, the Columbia 
Presbyterian Medical Center in New 
York City . . . At the Center he sees 
illness and suffering that could have 
been prevented by care in childhood, and 
decides that pediatrics, the care of chil- 
dren, is the fundamental field in medi- 
cine. To further himself in this field 
he becomes an interne at the New York 
Hospital (Cornell Center). In this great 
teaching institution, staff seminars keep 


... your child is anaemic... 


him on his toes, he learns through the 
veteran head nurse how doctor and nurse 
can and should learn from one another, 
and has opportunity to. work with the 
thousands of underprivileged children 
of the community . . . In a very moving 
sequence, Dr. Marshall fights for the 
life of a child who had not been inocu- 
lated against diphtheria, and __ loses. 
Pediatrics, he decides, is “not early 
enough” after all, and he goes on to Hy- 
giene and Public Health at the Johns 
Hopkins School of Medicine in Balti- 


more where he meets men and women 
from many lands, all intent as he is on 
learning and developing preventive tech- 
niques . . . When a diphtheria epidemic 
breaks out in a nearby community Dr. 
Mike answers the call for volunteer 
helpers and finds that all his experience 
pays dividends in this branch of medi- 
cine... Produced by Willard Van Dyke 
and Irving Jacoby, and photographed 
on location in the hospitals named, this 
story of one doctor’s search for his place 
in the profession he has chosen gives an 
important insight into many phases of 
the field and leaves with the layman an 
increased appreciation of and respect for 
“the white aseptic world of medicine.” 


2-reels; 39-minutes. Produced by 
Affiliated Film Producers Inc. for 
the Office of Information and Cul- 
ture, U.S. Department of State. 
For information regarding domes- 
tice distribution in 16mm. within 2 
to 3 months, write to John Bradley, 
Library of Congress, Washington, 
D.C. 


Does It Matter What You Think ? 


HE accent here is on the “you.”’ Can 

you exert influence on the shape of 
things to come and things as they are, 
or does it not matter what you (and I), 
think? Is “public opinion” a power 
which forces legislation in its own image, 
or is it a pliable thing fashioned by the 
press and politicians in the first place, 
and used by them for their own ends? 
. . . These and other such provocative 
questions are raised by this film, so light- 
ly, cleverly and with such good humor, 
that the laziest, most escapist mind will 
enjoy being made to stir itself and follow 
the argument between the two young 
men who get to talking at a display, in 
London, of the arms and weapons of 
World War II . . . The one protagonist 
is obviously a visitor who, examining a 
tiny printing press, such as was used by 
the underground during the conflict, re- 
gards this particular weapon of war as 
“a bit of a comedown” in comparison with 
the bombs which so devastated the lands 
on which they were dropped. The other 
young man’s identity is kept a surprise 
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... do you read 
only your own newspaper? 


until the end of the picture and we 
won't spoikethat surprise by revealing it 
here . . . “Bombs,” he says, “force you 
to a conclusion. The printing press cre- 
ates a point of view.” From there, the 
film goes on to examine “the power of 
the press” and of the printed word in 
book form. “Even if you don’t read,” it 
says then, “you can’t help hearing things” 

. . and presents a varied assortment of 


people of different points of view, all 
very definite in their opinions on this 
and that. Recalling Voltaire’s: “I dis- 
agree with everything you say but will 
defend to the death your right to say it,” 
the film reminds us how tremendous is 
the power of speech today when a single 
voice, via radio, can make itself heard 
throughout the world. “But it’s all 
propaganda!” the Doubting Thomas of 
the two pronounces bitterly. ““The mind 
should be a sieve, not a sponge,” the 
other points out, and though individual. 
opinion by itself is maybe not much 
good, groups of people who think strong- 
ly enough along certain lines to act to- 
gether, not only can put their ideas into 
effect but have done so: as, for instance, 
Florence Nightingale, William Wilber- 
force and Lord Shaftesbury along nurs- 
ing, prison and factory reform lines, and 
the people who took up the cause of the 
underprivileged child. (At this point 
there is a shot of a terror-stricken little 
one that will stick in your memory for- 


(Concluded on Page 22) 
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Montreal is 1,000-miles from the sea 
but it is a busy seaport, just the same. 
In fact, as Canada’s late economist 


cord of director and cameraman, 
the best story telling is achieved. Only 
through their mutual understanding and 
their combined skills can the best script 
ever written be significantly or beauti- 
fully filmed:’* . . . Judged on this basis 
we would say, either that there was un- 
usually sympathetic accord between the 
director and cameraman on this picture ; 
that the director and cameraman were 
one and the same person; or that they 
were maybe closely related, as are Cicely 
Sparks, who wrote the poetic com- 
mentary for this lovely picture, and 
Radford Crawley who, under the super- 
vision of the National Film Board of 
Canada, produced it . . . Production 
extended over the period of the four 
seasons so sensitively documented and 
the film, in full color, is like a collection 
of paintings. Many of them, espe- 
cially the winter scenes, are startlingly 
reminiscent of Currier and Ives. Others, 
especially the early spring and late 
autumn scenes, are like reproductions of 
the works of the famous Canadian 
“Group of Seven” artists . . . “Four 


*From the Motion Picture Association’s 
bulletin, “What’s Happening in Holly- 
wood.” 
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(and humorist) Stephen Leacock, once 
declared: “If it were not for the bar- 
rier of ice (514-months in the year) 
Montreal might easily be the greatest 
port in all the country.” . . . Despite 
ice, Montreal handles one-third of Can- 
ada’s commerce, exports more grain than 
any other port on the North American 
Continent, is closer to Liverpool than 
any U.S. seaport, and is the nearest size- 
able ocean port for central Canada and 
the U.S. midwest via 1200-miles of in- 
land Great Lakes and St. Lawrence 
River waters. One out of every 10 peo- 
ple in New York make their living more 
or less directly from N. Y. City’s port. 
One out of every 3 of Montreal’s mil- 
lion-odd population make their living 
from the Canadian port . . . Thirteen 
ships keep the river open and safe for 
navigation, supply the lighthouses on the 
seaboard, check on buoys that come 
adrift. (More than 8,000 are collected 
and taken ashore for repairs etc. after 
every season). It’s real “man’s work,’— 
rugged, dangerous, exciting—which this 
picture portrays truly, and with a plain 


The :Four Seasons 
THE SYMPATHETIC ac- 


Seasons” deals simply with the changing 
seasons in Gatineau Park, a game sanctu- 
ary on the edge of the Laurentians 
(“Older than the serpent and the 
knowledge of man are the rocks of the 
Gatineau”). Some of the loveliest scenes 
are those portraying the onset of winter, 
with lowering fog and drifting mist 
obscuring the quiet lakes and rushing 
streams. The amazing closeups of wild 
birds and animals are delightful. Shoot- 
ing the rapids in a canoe, skiing, log- 
ging, and the introduction of the forest 
ranger provide a note of human interest. 
. .. In its quiet way this film is exciting, 
and obviously a labor of love on the part 
of the enthusiastic canoer, skiist and 
outdoors man that producer Crawley is 
known throughout Canada to be. De- 
scended of a long line of chartered ac- 
countants, Mr. Crawley broke with 
family tradition when he married a Ca- 
nadian camerawoman of notg and-began 
working on color films, some years ago, 
in a tiny attic. The Crawleys now work 
from an old church, nicely fixed as a 
studio, and supported by commercial 
film production chiefly. But “Four Sea- 
sons” is what they have long wanted 
to make. We think audience groups of 
adults, as well as school classes in natural 
history, art, music or Canadiana, will 


forthright commentary that is full ot 
fact and to the point without being dull 
or heavy ... Ship to rock shore in a 
surf boat, delivering essential provisions 
to a lonely lighthouse and racing against 
time and a gathering storm, are some- 
thing more than sport. The expression 
on the faces of the river watch men tak- 
ing their chances against the elements 
were obviously not put on for the cam- 
era . . . Sensitive photography and 
reality combine to make “River Watch,” 
latest release in the “Canada Carries 
On” series, a picture with a solid, home- 
spun quality that gives the viewer the 
feel of being part of the operations por- 
trayed on the screen. A glimpse of the 
work inside the lighthouse at Father 
Point provides an insight into this lonely 
but essential occupation. 


l-reel; 16 and 35mm, sound; 10- 
minutes. Produced by the National 
Film Board of Canada, at Ottawa. 
Available through the National 
Film Board of Canada at 620 Fifth 
Ave., New York 20. Rental $1.75. 
Sales price $25. 


beyglad, as we are, that they ginally got 
around to it. Nor would this review be 
complete without a word about the spe- 
cially composed musical score which suc- 
ceeds in giving the “feel” of the small 


but eloquent voices of water and deep 
woods. 


3-reels, 16mm. sound and Koda- 
chrome; 32-minutes. French and 
English versions available. Pro- 
duced by Crawley Films Limited, 
for the National Film Board of 
Canada, at Ottawa. Write the Na- 
tional Film Board of Canada at 
620 Fifth Avenue, New York 20. 
Rental $7.50. Sales price $225. 


THE NEWINSTITUTE. 


HE CINEMATIC Arts course of The 

New Institute, 29 Flatbush Ave., 
Brooklyn 17, highlights practice sessions 
in camera and lighting, cutting and edit- 
ing, use of sound, screen writing, and 
general film workshop. Staff members 
include Irving Lerner, former head of 
OWT; Paul Strand, outstanding photo- 
grapher; Jean Oser, Fox Movietone 
film editor; Leo Hurwitz, former CBS 
television director; and a number of 
equally able supporting lecturers. A lim- 
ited number of scholarships are available 
on basis of merit. 
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The Great Betrayal 


IGHT now, with Palestine the cen- 
ter of much confused controversy, 
American audiences we are sure, will 


welcome the forthcoming release of a~ 


full-length documentary which presents 
the on-the-scene facts . . . The theme of 
“The Great Betrayal” is how, in just 
twelve short years, Palestine has been 
converted from a cactus-covered waste- 
land into a thriving agricultural and 
industrial civilization . . . “A people 
had been told ‘You may go home now. 
The way is clear.’ And some of them 
did go home,—enough to clear the land, 
to make it ready for those who would 
follow. The long-distance experts had 
tried to deflate an irrepressible dream— 
‘This desert can never be reclaimed.’ 
But it was the dreamers who deflated 
the experts for there were muscles in 


the tissues of those dreams . . .” The 
film goes on to show that the first 
thought of the homeless Jew is to seek 
out the country, which, under the Bal- 
four Declaration, was pledged to them 
as a homeland. But now they find the 


gates of that homeland shut, though 
their brothers are prepared to receive 
them . . . The narration, in free verse, 
is like incidental music. The photog- 
raphy, done mostly by Jewish photog- 
raphers in Palestine, is some of the finest 
we have ever seen. The actors are real 
Palestinian settlers . . . Though the 
emphasis on the close-knit group life is 
excitingly’ dramatized, this reviewer 
missed the greater dramatic intensity of 
concentration on the development of a 
single character. We also wondered if 
it were not perhaps a little too long for 
the average club program. Even so, it 
should be widely shown. 

9-reels; 35mm and 16mm sound; 73 

minutes. Produced by Idea Films. 

To be released by Screencraft Pic- 


tures on June 4. Write Screencraft, 
341 West 44th St., N. Y. C. 


Who’s Who at the 
Bronx Zoo 


HE heart and humor of New 

York’s beautiful Bronx Zoological 
Gardens are laid open for 16mm. movie 
fans in this highly amusing and instruc- 
tive little film . . . With camera poking 
through the bars and behind the scenes, 
it introduces the -yast selection of rare 
and unusual wild life in this world- 
famed zoo and initiates the viewer into 
the secrets of animal care and feeding, 
as well as the fascinating details of zoo 
management . . . Among interesting 
highlights are sequences showing medi- 
cal attention given to the zoo’s guests; 
uncaged animals at play in natural sur- 
toundings ; bottle-feeding and home care 
for orphaned tiger cubs. 


l-reel; 10-minutes; 16mm. sound 
and silent, also 8mm. For sale at 
$17.50, $8.75 and $5.50, respective- 
ly. Write Pictorial Films, Inc., 
RKO Building, 1270 Avenue of the 
Americas, New York 20. 
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Encyclopaedia Britannica’s 
First Color Film 


HE MAKING oF A Murat, Ency- 

clopaedia Britannica’s first full color 
and sound one-reeler, “stars” one of 
America’s leading painters, Thomas 
Hart Benton, at work in his Kansas City 
studio on a _ commissioned subject, 
AcHELOUS AND Hercutes. This film 
will be released in June . . . Five more 
EBF color films are in varying stages 
of production. Three of these—BrusH 
TECHNIQUES (THE LANGUAGE OF 
WATERCOLOR), PAINTING REFLEC- 
TIONS IN WaTER, and AN ABSTRACTION 
Wirth with the col- 
laboration of Eliot O’ Hara, distinguished 


water colorist and teacher, are designed 
primarily for art students but should be 
of great value to students of: apprecia- - 
tion as well . . . SPRING AND SUMMER, 
filmed on a Wisconsin farm, will show 
how these seasons affect man, animals, 
plants, and will initiate a series of four 
subjects on the cycles of the year... 
Production of these six subjects in color 
is in line with EBF’s policy for use of 
color only when it is intrinsic. 


For further information and 
prices, write Encyclopaedia Bri- 
tannica Films Inc., 20 N. Wacker 
Drive, Chicago 6, IIl. 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BriTANNICcA’s New 
York production and research personnel 
(26 members, including all major execu- 
tives) have been moved to 1150 Wil- 
mette Ave., Wilmette, Ill. The move 
will place all departments in close touch 
with the parent organizations, the En- 
cyclopaedia Britannica and the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. New address for Wen- 
dell L. Shields, New York representa- 
tive, is 450 W. 56th St. (Circle 7-2662) 


AcapeEMic Fitm Co. Inc. announces 
it is now located in larger quarters at 


113 West 42nd St., New York 18. 


president of 
Transfilm Inc., announces that, begin- 
ning June 1, a new Transfilm depart- 
ment will be made available to advertis- 
ing agencies for production of one and 
two minute commercial slide and motion 
pictures for television. 
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(Concluded from Page 1) 


J. ARTHUR RANK-_HIS PLANS 


LTHOUGH Mr. Rank today, as 

president of the British Film Pro- 
ducers’ Association, talks motion pictures 
in terms of international high finance, he 
made it abundantly clear at a recent 
New York reception, that the produc- 
tion and distribution of reasonably 
priced, easily available 16mm films “for 
promotion of the religious consciousness 


JOSEPH ARTHUR RANK 


of modern youth,” is still the project 
closest to his heart. This was attested 
by the fact that the first function he at- 
tended, a few hours afer his arrival in 
the United’ States, was the luncheon 
tendered him in New York by the 
World’s Sunday School Association, 
whose general secretary Dr. Forrest L. 
Knapp, on behalf of the Association, 
presented him with a scroll in recogni- 
tion of his work in the religious field. 

Welcomed by Dr. Francis $. Harmon, 
vice-president of the Motion Picture As- 
sociation of America, and introduced by 
Bishop G. Bromley Oxnam of the 
Methodist Church, Mr. Rank in the 
course of his address, said: 

“The great value of films as a teach- 
ing method was conclusively proved dur- 
ing the war. Leaders of organized re- 
ligion, however, have been slow to use 
this great invention . . . The World’s 
Sunday School Association, with its 
world-wide organization, is _ ideally 
placed ior making available to educators, 
information about the religious film, 
and we are working closely with religious 
film societies in many countries.” 

Concerning production of religious 
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pictures, Mr. Rank said that, although 
the war had of course prevented any 
large program, he had nevertheless made 
five films on Biblical life in Palestine, 
and that “production will be resumed 
again in July, in a studio furnished with 
the most modern equipment.” 

In addition to religious film produc- 
tion, Mr. Rank is interested in educa- 
tional 16mm and has a large number 
of units working on various projects in 
this field. Release of such product is 
through United World Pictures, Inc., 
“a worldwide organization set up in this 
country for distribution of 16 and 8mm. 
films ; wholly owned and operated in the 
United States by Universal Pictures 
Inc.; in the United Kingdom by Rank 
interests; and elsewhere in the world, 
jointly owned.” Mr. Rank is also in- 
terested in the production of children’s 
movies, particularly in Canada, and is 
the largest stockholder in Universal 
Pictures (U.S.) which, in the future, 
will also produce children’s and religious 
films, though its immediate program is 
for educational only, such as the pro- 
jected de Rochemont geography series.* 

These facts were revealed at a press 
conference in New York, where Mr. 
Rank frankly discussed his many film 
interests and asked that British films of 
all types be given a fair showing in the 
United States. The conference, con- 
ducted by Mr. Eric Johnston, president 
of the Motion Picture Association of 
America, also introduced, as a “film 
man,” Mr. Robert R. Young, already 
widely known as president of the Chesa- 
peake and Ohio Railroad and a large 
stockholder in the New York Central 
Railroad. 

Mr. Young explained that his interest 
in motion pictures antedates his interest 
in railroads. In 1932, five years before 
he “got into the railroad industry,” 
he entered the motion picture field. 

““My interest in motion pictures,” Mr. 
Young declared, “is corollary to my in- 
terest in railroads: which can only sur- 
vive under a system of free enterprise. 
But this is threatened by deteriorating 
international relationships . . . Motion 


pictures are the ultimate vehicle for pro- 
moting mutual understanding as well as 
for stimulating reciprocal foreign trade. 
For the product we'ship abroad we must 
take back something more tangible than 
*See FILM NEWS Vol. VIII No. 2 p. 13 


Films For Adult 
Edueation 


NEW organization, the Commis- 
sion on Motion Pictures in Adult 
Education, has been formed to promote 
the use of film by adult educational 


* groups. 


Its work is to be sponsored by the 
American Association for Adult Edu- 
cation, and financed by Teaching Film 
Custodians Inc., a non-profit educational 
organization. Dr. Morse A. Cartwright, 
director of the former organization, is 
chairman of the new Commission. Ex- 
ecutive-secretary is L. Harry Strauss, 
formerly consultant on audio-visual ser- 
vices to the National Council of the 
Y.M.C.A. The central office is at 19 S. 
La Salle St., Chicago 3, Illinois. 

The Commission’s first concern will 
be with utilization, for adult education, 
of films commercially produced. Distri- 
bution will be undertaken by Teaching 
Film Custodians, an organization closely 
related to the Motion Picture Associa- 
tion of America, and Eric Johnston, 
president of MPAA, has requested the 
Commission to determine the basis for 
selection of appropriate films; also, ef- 
fective distribution channels. 


Sports AFIELD, popular outdoor men’s 
and women’s magazine, is preparing a 
catalog of all outdoor films. Listings for 
inclusion should be sent to Jack Seville, 
Film Director, Sports AFIELD, Minne- 
apolis 1, Minnesota. 


1OU’s, as we have been doing. Among 
other things from Britain, I’m in favor 
of taking British films.” 

“The American motion picture indus- 
try,” declared Eric Johnston, president of 
the MPAA, “thoroughly agrees with the 
thought that we should exchange with 
the British industry and that motion pic- 
tures are a great force for world peace 
... The people of the world want good ° 
pictures, and a good picture is an asset 
to the industry as a whole, irrespective 
of who produces it.” 

Others who took an active part in 
the conference were Nate Blumberg and 
Matthew Fox (president vice- 
president of Universal Pictures Inc.) ; 
Arthur Krim (president, Eagle-Lion) ; 
John Davis (managing director, Rank 
Ltd., G.B.) ; Robert Benjamin (presi- 
dent, Rank Inc., U.S.A.). 


For further information on Mr. Rank, 
see Time Magazine, May 19, 1947. 
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1. Automatic Leg Opening (Pat. Pending) 
2. Screen Leveller (Pat. Pending) 

3. Shakeproof Safety Catch 

4. Feather Touch Adjusting Handle 


7. Automatic Leg-Lock 


Your pictures POP OUT. mh 


clearly—brilliantly with the New 
1947 RADIANT SCREENS 


The amazing “Hy-Flect” glass beaded surface of the new 1947 Radiant 
screens gives your pictures greater realism, more depth than ever 
before. Thousands of tiny glass beads firmly embedded in the pure 
white plastic surface reflect more light... reproduce your pictures with 
a sharpness and clarity that seems to “pop” the pictures right out. 
Black and white pictures have greater contrast...colorsare reproduced 
more vividly. You get all this in the New 1947 Radiant Screens... 


Plus all these Wonderful Exclusive New Features 


8. Rubber-Ball Tripod Feet - 


(U. S. Patent) 
5. Double-Action Auto-Lock (Pat. Pending) 
6. Built-In Shock Absorbers (Pat. Pending) 


RADIANT 


Reg US Por OW 


BETTER SCREENS FOR BETTER PROJECTION 


4/1 \\\\N 


9. Triangular Steel Tube Construction gives proper screen sizes, Va 

10. Automatic Leg Adjustment correct projection lenses, 

11. Finger Grip Carrying Handle Y 

12. Streamlined Design and Duo-color ‘ 
Scheme 

The New 1947 Radiant Screens offer instant adjustment, quic.: 

set up... finer, clearer pictures...under all projection conditions 


Send for FREE Screen Guide 
“Secrets of Good Projec- 
tion,”’a 32-page booklet, 


tips for improving pro- / 


ups and larger. 
jectionand manyother 4 


valuable facts. Mail 
coupon for your 4 
FREE copy. 


Radiant Manufacturing 


1181 W. Superior St., Chicago Projection” —also 


of ‘Secrets 
Send mplete lin 
Ceiling and Table Screens. RS 


BOUNDARY LINES is a ten minute screen plea 
to eliminate the arbitrary boundary lines which 
divide people from each other as individuals. It is 
not a political film but is a dynamic plea for greater 
understanding between all peoples; for boundary 
lines measured by friendliness and understanding, 
instead of boundaries measured by fear and suspi- 
cion which eventually lead to war. 


BOUNDARY LINES was conceived and executed 


1600 Broadway, Suit 1000 


THE 
INTERNATIONAL FILM FOUNDATION 


announces 


THE RELEASE OF A NEW ANIMATED COLOR FILM ... 


Boundary Lines 


by Philip Stapp. It represents a unique style of mo- 
tion picture art for the images, words and music are 
so distilled and calculated in their interplay that 
the result is a completly new direction in film 
making. 


BOUNDARY LINES is a must for every film 
library. Place your order now through your visual 
education dealer or directly with the International 
Film Foundation. List price $90 less 10% educa- 
tional discount. 


INTERNATIONAL FILM FOUNDATION, Inc. 


Julien Bryan, Executive Director 


New York 19, N. Y. 
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The Radiant “DL” here illus- 
trated is portable, sturdy, com- 
pact, easily set up, quickly 
adjustable. The Radiantline in- 
cludes Wall, Ceiling and 
Table Models in sizes 22” x 
30” to 20 feet by 20 feet 


adiant Portable, Wall, 
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Memo From the Editor 


ALL: Since March, when we re- 
newed FILM NEWS’ lease on life, 
there has been such a merry-go-round 
of activity in the forward-moving 
16mm industry that we haven't even 
had time completely to unpack the 
cases containing the magazine's ef- 
fects ... So, we think you won't mind 
if we take a short breather from dead- 
lines, to set our house in order. .Be- 
sides, for routine we want to set up 
FILM NEWS’ year to begin in the Fall 
—that is, the normal FN year. This 
first one, till we swing things into the 
line we want, will contain more than 
the prescribed 12-months . . . After 
all, if the Daylight Savers can be ar- 
bitrary about time, why can’t we? 
. . . Subscription receipts are being 
made out for 24-issues. In other 
words, your $3.50 “year” is up when 
you've had 24-issues from the one 
you start with: but don’t worry about 
it. We'll remind you. 


TO EFLA MEMBERS: The special ar- 
rangement under which you received 
the old FILM NEWS no longer per- 
tains. You ‘have been receiving the 
paper recently, with our compli- 
ments. We hope you will now be- 
come individual subscribers. 


TO LIBRARIES: We were so grati- 
fyingly overwhelmed with orders for 
our first two issues that we simply 
did not have enough of them, but 
perhaps we can locate some for you. 


TO ALL, AGAIN: If you've finished 
with your copy of Vol. VIII, No.-1 
and/or No. 2, will you sell it back to 
us, for placement in a library? .. . 
Our sincere thanks for the many let- 
ters of commendation, support and 
constructive suggestions we have re- 
ceived during these past few months 
... Till we meet again in August— 
happy holiday! 


THE EDITOR 


... Children at Contreras 


Hotel Geneve 
Mexico City 
Dear Miss Lee: 

I'm “having a wonderful time’ looking into the 16mm field down 
here in Mexico, and am deeply moved, as I know you would be, 
to see how creative a role the minifilm plays in the life of the 
Mexican people. 

But first let me give you a traveller’s-eye view of the country’s 
sheer physical gorgeousness .. . its great jagged mountains... 
vast, cactus-covered deserts . . . huge-leaved nightmarish ‘‘plat- 
anares” (banana trees) . . . Just to see Mexico makes one feel it was 
inevitable that this country produce one genius after another in the 
graphic arts. 

The life of the people is full of dramatic contrasts. The ancient 
Indian, the colonial Spanish, the up-to-date 1947 Mexican—all are 
tumbled together and meet on every avenue ... In the midst of the 
crowded business district of the capital, with its beautiful new office 
buildings shooting up all around, one sees old Indian grandmothers 
with ragged rebozos covering their heads, walking barefoot on 
the pavement .. . And although the Mexican Republic has labor 
laws which are acknowledged to be among the most advanced 
in the world, they have not been able to put them completely into 
effect as yet. In a glass-blowing factory, with its blazing furnace and 
flying glass fragments, I saw young children working . . . On the 
other hand, again, along with widespread illiteracy, one sees the 
neon lights of the Libreria de Cristal (Crystal Bookstore) which is 
“probably the only store of its kind in the world,” as the Mexican- 
American Review said, “that gives almost-brewery space against 
the sky to the works of minor poets.” 

Don't let any thoughtless tourist ever tell you these people are 
not keenly aware of how tragic it is that, in their eye-filling land, 
one of the major diseases is blindness—that tuberculosis, typhoid, 
smallpox and malaria are prevalent. They are learning that some- 
thing can be done about all this, and have entered with enthusiasm 
and efficiency into the government's campaign of mass education 
against these ills... 

The problem, however, is how to make mass education avail- 
able in a country where seventy per cent of the population live in 
communities of 2,500 or less, often in remote, inaccessible places. 
And half of the people neither read nor write Spanish. In the thou- 
sands of isolated Indian villages, a large number don’t even speak it. 

The thrilling news is, that despite all these obstacles, the job 
is being tackled effectively. And that the 16mm film is one of the 
basic tools. I was proud to discover that the chief source for these 
16mm films is our own American Embassy .. . I visited the Embassy's 
Office of Information and Culture and had several long chats with 
Miss Paxton Haddow, Regional Director. Miss Haddow knows FILM 
NEWS, welcomed me most cordially, and told me how the program 
operates. 

During the past three years the American and Mexican govern- 
ments have worked out a cooperative distribution program for edu- 
cational films. Now the Office of Information and Culture has a 
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library of some 3,000 copies of 340 different films and 52 newsreels. 
All have Spanish sound-tracks. Some are in color, but the majority 
are in black and white. After being previewed and licensed by the 
Mexican government, these films are shown throughout the Republic, 
through the cooperation of the various Mexican Government De- 
partments and officials. Miss Haddow told me that during the month 
of March alone, this program had reached an audience of approxi- 
mately 2,000,000 people! 

The films are lent to the Mexican Departments of Public Health, 
Public Education, National Defense, Agriculture, etc., as well as to 
the Governors of the various Mexican States and other officials, who 
make local arrangements for showings. Sound trucks go out five 
nights a week to small town and villages, and exhibitions go on 
all day long in schools, scientific societies and universities. In fact, 
all age groups are covered, from kindergarten to adults, in cities 
and in remote villages. 

Did these showings result in clearly marked changes in the life 
of a community, I wondered ... Miss Haddow handed me a letter 
from Dr. Manuel Gonzdles Rivera, Chief of Education for the Sec- 
retary of Public Health. It read: ‘The educational and hygiene films 
and the projectors furnished to us by the American Office simplify 
our work. Such films reach the people more than any other means 
of propaganda either talked or written. In this last year, through 
the movies, we have obtained better results than in the previous 
five years. This is established statistical data.’ Dr. Gonzdlez 
Rivera went on to tell about an inspection trip he made to a village 
in Querétaro, where he was amazed to find that all the people were 
boiling their water. When he asked how this came about, the vil- 


lage spokesman replied: “Every month a man comes to show us - 


movies. One of the pictures showed all the little animals in impure 
water and how they can make us sick. So now we always boil 
water before drinking it’ . . . Miss Haddow remarked that this re- 
minded her of “Walt Disney, M.D., Shows Ecuador the Road to 
Health,” which was published in our first issue of FILM NEWS... 

You may be interested to know that at present there are no com- 
mercially produced educational shorts being made in Mexico. There 
is talk of some Mexican and some American commercial companies 
doing so. There is no television, either, but there is a plan. Sefior 
Emilio Azcdrraga, owner of the largest Mexican radio station XEW, 
is planning for television, intends to use educational as well as 
entertainment films, and is now in the process of building a film 
library for the purpose. 

Sefior Rafael L. Castafio, director of the Departmento Cinemato- 
grafico of the U.S. Information Service, told me there are only 198 
projectors in the whole Republic. They are owned as follows: U.S. 
Information Service, 47; Mexican government, 60; private (clubs, 
etc.) 46; schools and universities, 30; factories, 15. All are American- 
made, None are being produced in Mexico, and many more are 
needed. The potential audience in Mexico is about 22,000,000. 


(Continued on Page 22) 
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Trade Union’s 
Distributing 
Plans 


T THE charter meeting of the 
A executive committee, Robert Del- 
son, motion picture and labor attorney, 
described the new organization as “an 
attempt to coordinate the film activities 
of those whose special interest lies in 


the forward movement of democracy.” 


“The Hollywood motion picture in- 
dustry,” said Mr. Delson, “has not 
utilized the genius of American writers, 
directors, and technicians in the promo- 
tion of public awareness of social issues. 

“Heretofore there has been no con- 
certed attempt to utilize for education 
in public affairs the greatest weapon 
available in the arsenal of democratic 
education—the motion picture.” 

The organization expects to open key 
distribution offices in New York, Chi- 
cago, and Los Angeles, and to work 
through the state and local chapters 
of the various labor and other partici- 
pating organizations. 

Not only will trade union organiza- 
tions be serviced, but religious, commun- 
ity and education groups also, many of . 
which are already represented on the 
executive committee. 

A program guidance service, to advise 
the ofganizations’ members of suitable 
films for specific purposes, will be one 
of the prime objectives. Hollywood com- 
mercial promotion techniques will be 
used to create audiences. A service to 
carry on central purchasing activities. 
and give information on the suitability of 
equipment is also proposed. 

Members of the executive committee 
include: Victor Reuther, United Auto- 
mobile Workers, sponsors of the out-’ 
standing documentary, “Brotherhood of 
Man,” being distributed by the State De- 
partment, and recently dubbed in Ger- 
man for use in the Allied rehabilitation 
program; John D. Collins, Workers Ed- 
ucational Bureau ;*Prof. James Jehring, 
N.Y. State School of Industrial Rela- 
tions at Cornell University; Charles 
Mellor, Upholsterers International ; 


Mark Starr, Independent Ladies Gar- 
ment Workers; Steve Ripley, American 
Newspaper Guild; and many other na- 
tional figures. 
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MUSIC 
PREVIEWS 


For your home movie screen 
... for rest and relaxation in- 
terludes in classrooms or in- 


dustrial plants ... for music 


study and appreciation groups . 


...for summer camps and ho- 
tels ... for the musical portion 
of your club program ... here 
are masters in the medium and 
world famous classics popular 
artists and music of today in 
l6mm single reels, available 
separately, in groups or in 
series. 
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Dilling 
De Luxe Musical Classics 


Jose Iturbi 


The brilliant Spanish pianist, who is 
also an orchestral conductor, plays 
“Sevilla” by Albeniz and, as an “encore” 
which he announces himself, ‘‘Fantastic 
Impromptu” by Chopin. Mr. Iturbi is 
known also to play 2-piano sometimes, 
though not often, with his sister. One 
of these days perhaps he will do so for 
film. Meanwhile it is good that we have 
this record of his art and personality, 
for present enjoyment and for posterity. 


Igor Gorin 


The young Russian baritone with the 
Figaro face and smile, who has made 
a name for himself over the past ten 
years as a concert and radio singer, here 
renders the Largo Al Factotum aria from 
Rossini’s “Barber of Seville.” 


l-reel each; 16mm; April releases 
in the De Luxe Musical Classics 
series. Write to Official Films, 25 
West 45th St., New York 19. Ren- 
tal, $1.00 per reel average. Sales, 
$30. 


Paderewski 


The world famed pianist who was also 
Premier of Poland, made one film dur- 
ing his lifetime; namely, ‘““The Moon- 
light Sonata,” produced in England in 
1938. From that picture, three 1-reel 
films, are now available. In the first 
Mr. Paderewski plays Chopin’s ‘“Polo- 
naise’; in the second  Beethoven’s 
“Moonlight Sonata” and Chopin’s 
“Minuet in G”; in the third, Lizt’s 
“Hungarian Rhapsody.” He was 79 at 
the time and died two or three years 
later, so that these reels are additionally 
interesting and valuable as_ historic 
documents . . . Camera closeups are near 
enough on the hands to permit observa- 
tion of fingering and technique. The 
piano he plays is his favorite that went 
along with him on concert tours, as did 
also the fringed piano stool. 


De Luxe Musical Classics; 16mm; 
10-12 minutes. Write Official Films, 
25 W. 45th St., New York 19 for 
rental information or for purchase, 
cat $25. 


Toronto 
Symphony 
Orchestra 
No. 1 
IR Ernest MacMillan conducts 


this Canadian orchestra in three 
modern compositions: Arthur Benja- 
min’s “Jamaican Rhumba” ; the conduc- 
tor’s own “A St. Mallo,’” based on a 
French-Canadian folk song; and the 
‘overture to the opera “Colas Breugnon” 
by the Russian composer, Dmitri Kaba- 
levsky . . . A narrator introduces the 
orchestra in its first film concert, with 
a few words about music in Canada... 
Available with English, French, Span- 
ish and Portuguese commentary. 


No. 2 


Again under the direction of Sir Ern- 
est MacMillan, this Canadian ensemble 
plays the third movement of Tchaikow- 
sky’s “Sixth Symphony in B Minor,” 
while the camera picks out different sec- 
tions of the orchestra. There is perhaps a 
little too much restlessness on the part of 
the camera, but the music is good. The 
score is featured on screen at several 
points. 


Both No. 1 and No. 2 are 1-reel; 
16mm; 10-12 minutes. Produced by 
the National Film Board of Can- 
ada. For rental (at $1.50 per day) 
or sale (at $25) with 10% educa- 
tional discount, write Inquiry De- 
partment, Film-Tel, 25 West 45th 
St., New York 19. 


Vronsky and Babin 
Also in De Luxe Musical Classics 
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MUSIC OF THE MASTERS 


HIS IS a series of 1-reel classical 

concerts, produced especially for 
16mm., and intimately so that the spec- 
tator is made to feel he is standing at 
the elbow of the artist . . . Designed to 
meet the high standards of the music 
education field, these new pictures repre- 
sent the fruit of collaboration by Pic- 
torial Films and Columbia Concerts 


.. Gorodnitzki plays Chopin... 


Inc., six of whose distinguished soloists 
are featured . . . The concert artists 
around whom the first three of these 
films are built, are Sascha Gorodnitzki, 


pianist ; William Primrose, owner of the 
famous Amati viola and the world’s 
leading performer on this instrument; 
Vera Appleton and Michael Field, 
American born and Juilliard trained, 
photogenic and able duo-pianists . . . 
The Gorodnitzki film presents a Waltz 
and Mazurka by Chopin and a selection 
by Paganini-Liszt . . . William Prim- 
rose is heard in selections by Beethoven 
and Paganini, and demonstrates also, 
how suitable for the viola is the Ave 
Maria by Schubert . . . Featured music 
of the Appleton-Fields presentation in- 
cludes the Waltz in D-Flat by Chopin, 
a dance by Bach, and Franz Liszt’s newly 
discovered Grand Variations . . . The 
three reels still in production will: fea- 
ture concert performances by Carol 
Glenn, violinist ; John Sebastian, classi- 
cal harmonica; Kenneth Spence, bari- 
tone. 
Sales price, singly or in the series, 
$17.50 per reel. Produced by Viking 
Films for Pictorial Films, Ine. 
Write the latter, RKO Building, 


1270 Avenue of the Americas, New 
York 20. 


FORTY-EIGHT 


REVUES 


HESE are actually 3-minute fea- 

turettes, each a complete incident in 
itself, presenting popular performers, 
with originality. Although we can- 
not vouch for the entire library, the eight 
subjects screened for us were all imagi- 
natively treated, well photographed (in 
35mm. originally), and are just the 
thing for home, adult and adolescent 
camp, and summer hotel entertainment 
... “Shadrach,” presented by the Shad- 
rach Boys, well-known Negro singers 
and instrumentalists, is pleasant “jive.” 
. .. Thrills From Brazil features the 
Philip Lopez orchestra as well as a South 
American singing and dancing team, 
against a nightclub background . . . 
Nothing But Romance is sung by Vyola 
Vohn and Dick Dennis, was filmed out- 
doors on a beautiful estate . . . The 
Greta Niesen “blues” number. “Jim,” 
opens cleverly on a game of solitaire, 
and presents this outstanding musical 
comedy star to good advantage through- 
out; though we could have done with- 
out some of the elaborate montages of the 

(Continued on Page 22) 


HE New York Philharmonic Or- 
chestra (others too, we are certain, ) 
does it on the stage for children’s con- 
certs. ““New York City’s own station, 
WNYC” took listeners, on one of its 
programs, to orchestral rehearsals via 
radio. We have long wanted to see it 
done on the screen—and here it is .. . 
“Instruments of the Orchestra” opens in 
realistic, businesslike fashion with the 
London Symphony tuning up, then con- 
ductor Dr. Malcolm Sargent comes 
briskly from the wings, to the sound of 
applause. He turns full face into the 
camera and bows his thanks for the ap- 
plause the audience viewing the film did 
not give him, but the gesture has the 
immediate effect of making the viewer 
feel participation in a “real” concert. 
Instead of then getting busy with some 
music, however, Dr. Sargent announces 
he will “take this music box to pieces 
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INSTRUMENTS OF THE ORCHESTRA 


and explain how an orchestra works” 
. .. It’s all very friendly and informal 
. . . “An orchestra,” Dr Sargent ex- 
plains, “is an agglomeration of blowing, 
scraping and banging” . . . The agglom- 
eration blows, scrapes and bangs har- 
moniously for a few bars of The Varia- 
tions and Fugue on a Theme of Purcell ; 
then the music dies down and the three 
main types of instrument—wood wind 
and brass, string, percussion—are intro- 
duced and explained. They are special- 
ly grouped and so placed that they are 
easily identified and observed. Closeups 
of the groups further identify the indi- 
vidual instruments they comprise; then 
Conductor Sargent, having taken the en- 
semble apart quite thoroughly, puts it 
together again “‘to make the noble music 
of the full symphony orchestra,” and the 
Fugue is performed in full. Sir Mal- 
colm’s handling of the baton is something 


worth seeing in itself . . . “Instruments 
of the Orchestra” was commissioned by 
the Minister of Education (Great Brit- — 
ain) as a purely educational film for 
students. The screening this viewer at- 
tended was the first held in the United 
States for “lay people.” They acclaimed 
it with enthusiasm. 
2-reels; 16mm. sound; 20-minutes. 
Produced by Crown Film Unit, 
Great Britain. Write to British 
Information Services, Suite 5124 at 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20. 
Rental, $2. per day. Sales Price, 
$37.50. 
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M. Atcort’s “Little Women” 
which, after all these years, heads 
the polls for the best children’s book, was 
thought by the author to be dull. The 
publisher admitted he shared Miss Al- 
cott’s opinion but, before rejecting it, 
he gave the script to a small niece who 
happened to be staying with him. When 
he found the child so engrossed in the 
story that she was deaf to his inquiries, 
he decided that perhaps neither the au- 
thor nor himself were as good judges of 
children’s tastes as they thought. 

The moral of the story is simple, that 
children have very definite tastes and 
know what they want, better usually 
than their elders do . . . and their judg- 
ment is often sounder, because it is 
more fundamentally based. 

It is on recognition of these facts that 
the Children’s Film Library has been 
built. The book, “Little Women,” has 
survived, not because adults considered 
it to be good for children but because 
children themselves have liked it and 
still do. Similarly, certain films are 
perennial favorites; and the interesting 
thing is, that these are not usually the 
sénsational pictures but the good, funda- 
mentally sound, human interest films 
with universal appeal to basic emotions. 
It is an encouraging thing that these do 
outlast the others, and that children do 
not have to be “sold” on them but just 
naturally prefer them in choosing for 
their library; which, under very slight 
adult guidance and supervision, they 
actually do themselves. 

Although launched just a little over a 
half year ago, the story of the Children’s 
Film Library goes back to the very be- 
ginning of the motion picture, actually, 
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.... mo one should disregard the impelling motive 
of every child’s life...” 


when parents first started to worry about 
its effect on their youngsters. Censorship 
became the order of things, the only 
method of “protection,” though individ- 
uals here and there, and organizations, 
began as far back as 1925, to think and 
talk in terms of separate showings for 
children, of pictures that were good for 
them. There was The Saturday Morn- 
ing Movie project, for instance, under 
the auspices of the Motion Picture Pro- 
ducers and Distributors of America, un- 
der Will H. Hays’ presidency and in co- 
operation with various national citizens’ 
organizations, and there was the experi- 
ment attempted under the sponsorship of 
Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt and a group 
of well-known women in Washington, 
under the direction of Miss Helen Wag- 
ner, in 1937. But parents in those days 
had no experience themselves of pictures 
and could not appreciate what pictures 
would mean to children. Their coopera- 
tion was in a spirit of duty instead of 
one of enthusiasm, and interest in these 
projects waned. The parents of today 
remember the pictures of their own child- 
hood and have a real desire to share the 
childhood thrill they themselves got 
from a picture, with their own girls and 
boys. Of even greater importance is the 
increased need for children’s programs. 
Good current productions tend to be 
more adult in treatment and so, over the 
heads of children. There is considerable 
emphasis too, during a world-shaking 
war and in post war times such as are 
now being experienced, on sordid crime 
and violence. The tendency will wane, 
of course, but the situation must be met 
until peace time themes come back into 
their own. 


This Is Part One of the... 


Children’s 
Fitm 
Library 


... And Will Be Concluded 


in the Next Issue 


This, Eric Johnston realized when he 
took office as president of the Motion 
Picture Association and became inter- 
ested in reviewing films of other years 
that were enjoyed by children. From 
the major producers and three independ- 
ent companies, 28-films were secured and 
made available through local exchanges. 
Exhibitors were urged to try Saturday 
morning shows for children and the 
Association’s Department of Community 
Relations, under the direction of Arthur 
De Bra, called in various national re- 
viewing groups to assure the success of 
the program as a continuing project. 
Thus the Children’s Film Library was 
born. 


Since its establishment, six 
months ago, more than 6,000 Saturday 
special shows for children have been 
given in a thousand-odd theatres in every 
State of the Union, theatre owners hav- 
ing thus evidenced their desire to render 
public services in this field even though 
the financial arrangements are such that 
no exhibitor can become wealthy from 
his part in this program. Working with 
the exhibitor and the Motion Picture . 
Association are such organizations as 
the General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, the Parents Motion Picture Com- 
mittee of Greater New York, the Inter- 
national Federation of Catholic Alum- 
nae, the Motion Picture Council of Pro- 
testant Women, the Schools Motion Pic- 
ture Committee, the United Parents 
Association, and the National Board of 
Review. Already too, in this short space 
of time, the program has aroused inter- 
est abroad, inquiries having been received 
from other countries, notably Canada, 
and is extending beyond all expectation. 
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Exclusive to FILM NEWS 


Farm Film Foundation 


Opens Rural Circuits 


N ORDER to bridge the gap be- 
I tween sponsors of 16mm films and 
the vast consumer market in rural 
America, the Foundation for American 
Agriculture one year ago organized the 
Farm Film Foundation. 

The objective of the Farm Film Foun- 
dation was to provide a series of circuits 
whereby the best commercially sponsored 
16mm pictures with an educational or 
inspirational background could be shown 
to farm families at a low distribution 
cost. It was felt that far too many ex- 
cellent commercial pictures have in the 
past been withheld from farm audiences, 
because the audience size was not thought 
to be large enough to warrant the ex- 
pense of employing commercial distribu- 
tion agencies. 

In its first year of operation, the Farm 
Film Foundation has been able to bring 
the cost of promotion, handling request, 
routing, insurance, shipping, cleaning, 
repairing, and checking from $3.00 to 
$2.00 per showing. At the same time, it 
has been able to generate sufficient in- 
terest in the films which it distributes, 
so that its latest report shows the aver- 
age audience to be between 100 and 125. 
In certain areas, the popularity of the 
films has created an average audience, 
over the first three months of 1947, of 
275-300 persons. 

The Foundation, which has its main 
office at 744 Jackson Place, N. W., 
Washington, D. C., with branch offices 
in New York, Chicago, and St. Louis, 
screens pictures constantly. Its Board of 
Consultants, which acts as a Board of 
Review, comprises John Chamberlain, 
Senior Writer, Life Magazine; John 
Lacey, Information Director, American 
Farm Bureau Federation; Lloyd Par- 
tain, Director, Commercial Research, 
Curtis Publishing Company; Barton 
Emanuel, author ; Val Sherman, Public 
Relations Director, National Coopera- 
tive Milk Producers Federation ; Carroll 
Streeter, Managing Editor, Farm Jour- 
nal; Dr. C. Maurice C. Wieting, Direc- 
tor of Information Services, National 
Council of Farmer Cooperatives; and 
Louis H. Wilson, The National Grange. 
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Because pictures circulated by the 
Foundation act as the keystone of serious 
farm meetings, they must be of high cali- 
bre production and contribute both to 
the farm family’s enjoyment and desire 
for intelligently presented information 
on matters of broad interest. Conse- 
quently, very strict requirements have 
been set by the Board of Consultants, 
and each picture is rated on the follow- 
ing three counts: (1) Technical excell- 
ence, (2) Subtlety of advertising tech- 
niques, (3) Appropriateness for farm 
group meetings. 

Sponsors of acceptable films are in- 
vited to register their pictures with the 
Foundation’s Library. Registration, 
which covers the cost of holding the re- 
view meetings and the further cost of 
informing farm audiences of the avail- 
ability of the picture costs $100.00 per 
10 minute reel. Any number of prints 
of a given picture may be included under 
one registration, and each registration 
has a life of three years, at which time 
the picture is subject to re-examination 
and possible re-registration. 

The Officers of the Foundation in- 
clude Walter D. Fuller, Curtis Publish- 
ing Company, President; Paul Arm- 
strong, California Fruit Growers Ex- 
change, Vice-President; Herbert Voor- 
hees, New Jersey Farm Bureau Feder- 
ation, Vice-President ; Ken Geyer, Con- 
necticut Milk Producers Association, 
Vice-President; E. A. Eckert, National 
Grange, Vice-President; J. Cameron 
Thomson, Northwest Bancorporation, 
Treasurer; Earl W. Benjamin, Wash- 
ington Cooperative Farmers Association, 
Secretary; Charles Dana Bennett, Ex- 
ecutive Director; Preston B. Kavanagh, 
Counsel; John Breckenridge, Assistant 
Treasurer, and Albert N. Williams, 
Associate Director. 

A National Advisory Committee lists 
nearly all State Grange Masters, State 
Farm Bureau Presidents and the Gen- 
eral Managers of many of the leading 
farmer cooperatives. 

The officers of the Foundation meet 
periodically to analyze the film needs 
of farm groups, and pass this informa- 


tion on to manufacturers and business 
interests, who wish to reach the rural 
market. Farm audiences are known to 
be more critical of poor production and 
blatant advertising techniques than the 
average urban audience. Many films, 
which have proven adequate as adver- 
tising media for sales conventions, busi- 
ness club luncheons, women’s clubs, and 
school meetings, are unacceptable to the 
average farm family audience. 

To assist industrial producers and 
sponsors in making pictures which will 


- better serve the needs of farm audiences, 


the Foundation has made its services 
available on a consultant basis. In many 
instances, the examination of a shooting 
script in advance of actual production 
has resulted in the correction of several 
apparently minor items, which, if they 
had been included in the final picture, 
would have made the picture highly ob- 
jectionable to the rural audience it was 
planned to reach. 

Agricultural pictures concerning | 
methods of farm operation, time and 
labor saving techniques and farm man- 
agement, are as technical, almost, as 
medical pictures. They present peculiar 
difficulties in the presentation of infor- 
mation. The average film producer, re- 
gardless of the excellence of his staff in 
the matter of making an interesting and 
compelling movie, is normally ill-equiped 
to make a picture for farmers about 
farms. The Foundation’s Board of Con- 
sultants is composed of information ex- 
perts on farm matters, who have broad 
backgrounds in radio, publishing and ad- - 
vertising, as well as motion pictures. 

The Foundation was organized under 
a grant-in-aid by the Foundation for 
American Agriculture located in Chi- 
cago, Illinois. The Board of Directors 
of the Foundation for American Agri- 
culture includes R. Douglas Stuart, 
Quaker Oats Company, Chairman ; Don- 
ald Danforth, Ralston Purina Company ; 
F. Peavey Heffelfinger, F. H. Peavey 
Company; P. M. Jarvis, Swift & Com- 
pany; J. L. McCaffrey, International 
Harvester Company; Philip Pillsbury, 


(Concluded on Page 23) 
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Sponsored 
Films 


These may be had without rental charge. 
They all carry the name of the sponsor. Some 
“advertise” a little. None of them is baldly 
sales promotional. We can recommend them 
with a clear conscience for educational use, if 
so be your particular School Board does not 
draw the line against sponsored films altogether. 


SCIENCE 


SPINS A 


YARN 


HE “YARN” referred to is rayon, 

and this technicolor film aims to 
give young people of school age, also 
their mothers via women’s clubs, an 
overall understanding of the develop- 
ment of the product itself and the tre- 
mendous industry to which it has given 
rise. Expansion in any industry affects 
all, as well as the public way of life, and 
the rayon industry has doubled its pro- 
duction every five years since 1925 with 
consequent reaction on such fields as 
industrial chemistry, machine manu- 
facturing, weaving, converting, retail- 
ing . . . The theme setting for the film 
is a mnie laboratory where a scien- 
tist-Dad (Regis Toomey), working late 
on his 98th experiment, is visited by his 
wife, son and daughter, come to take 
him home. The story of rayon might 
have been told better without giving 
this not too typical American family 
quite so much footage; more of which, 
to our way of thinking, should have 
been devoted to the raw product of 
rayon and its treatment. But the mes- 
sage of the film does get across: that, 
after 300-years of experiment, here is 
a fibre man can control . . . and the his- 
torical sequences are interestingly pre- 
sented .. Beginning with Robert Hooke, 
the 17th century Englishman who first 
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recorded the revolutionary idea, they deal 
with the experiments of the Swiss chem- 
ist George Audemars in the 1800's; Sir 
Joseph Swan’s attempts in 1880 to per- 
fect filaments for Edison’s new electric 
light bulbs ; Lady Swan’s use of the fila- 
ments to make cloth; the establishment 
by Count Hilarie de Chardonnet of 
the first rayon factory, in 1891 in 
France . . . In conclusion the film points 
out that, although this laboratory-con- 
trolled, chemically produced fibre is 
now used in more fabric types than any 
other fibre, it has only begun to prove 
its versatility and usefulness . . . A look 
through Dad-the-scientist’s electronic 
microscope at cellulose magnified 28000 
times is an atomic age eye-opener ; as is 
the idea in itself of textiles from the 
test-tube. 
2-reels, 16mm sound and techni- 
color; 25-minutes. Produced by 
Roland Reed, Hollywood, from a 
script prepared by Lois Peters un- 
der the supervision of the J. M. 
Mathes advertising agency. Write 
to The Public Relations Depart- 
ment, American Viscose Corpora- 
tion, 350 Fifth Avenue, New York 
1. Also available, a 15-minute, 
black and white, semi-technical 
sound film showing key steps in 
viscose and acetate rayon manu- 


facture; with slide film and user’s 
guide. 


TIME 


HIS was made in 1944 but is such 

a good expression of its subject and 
clear history of the timepiece that So- 
cial Studies or General Science young 
people ought to see it, if they have not 
already.* “Time” opens by pointing out 
that it is the background of our lives, 
regulating our every action. Recurring 
seasons suggest it and a way of measur- 
ing it; so do the relative ages of parent, 
grandparent, child. Time is mirrored 
too in the march of history, in the sea- 
sonal succession of man’s labors as on a 
farm, in the movements of ocean tides, 
in day and night . . . Light and dark 
were man’s first timepiece; then various 
mechanical devices were invented to do 
the job. But from the Roman Empire 
and down through the Middle Ages 
there was little improvement in the 
method of telling time . . . Out.of the 
Renaissance came two important discov- 
eries: the escapement, from which came 
the grandsire tower clock ; and Galileo’s 
pendulum. Smaller and better clocks 
came with the coiled spring, and the 
combination of balance wheel and hair- 
spring . . . But how do we know when 
a clock or watch is telling the right time? 
To answer, the film returns to nature 
and a graphic explanation of sun versus 
sidereal time . . . Walter E. Bloomfield, 
A.B, of Walton High School, New York 
City, prepared the teacher’s manual 
which is an exceptionally good one. It 
contains the script too, which classes in‘ 


film writing and techniques will find 
helpful. 


2-reels; 16mm sound; 20- minutes. 
Produced by Audio Productions for 
the Elgin National Watch Com- 
pany. Write to George Gladden, 
J. Walter Thompson Company, 420 
Lexington Ave., New York 17. 


* Would make a good double bill with 
“Passing Hours,” see preview Page 3. 
Their themes—time the master versus 


time the servant — complement each 
other. 
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PETROLEUM 


HIS full color film is the first in 
a projected Shell series of six pic- 
tures to be titled, “This Is Oil,” in- 
tended to cover every phase of the 
petroleum industry and show how it has 
contributed to social and economic prog- 
ress. It is also the first commercially 
sponsored film on an industrial subject 
to use the George Pal puppets, Holly- 
wood’s latest 3-dimensional animation 
technique. It took almost a year to pro- 
duce, and is rumored to be the most ex- 
pensive educational 16-mm. debutante 
of this or any other season . . . Cost in 
itself is, of course, no criterion of value. 
In this case it does provide a highly 
imaginative treatment, rich mounting, 
brilliantly executed “effects,” and a 
grade-A specially composed and recorded 
musical score. There are some educators 
who consider it too entertaining to be 
educational, but children to whom it has 
been shown seem not only to enjoy it but 


PROSPECTING FOR 


to learn considerable from it . . . “Pros- 
pecting” deals in an accurate but non- 
technical way with man’s search for 
oil, portrays the progress of geologic 
science through past centuries, traces the 
growth of the oil industry from a single 
well to the enormous business it is today. 
Miniature models, serving as the actors, 
portray such personages as George Bis- 
sell who conceived the idea of drilling 
the first well; Col. Drake the ex-rail- 
way conductor who drilled it; early 
geologists; and other historical as well 
as colorful characters such as the early 
medicine man who sold petroleum in 
bottles as a cure-all. One sequence in- 
geniously reproduces the “‘doodle-bug” 
searchers who used “magical” forked 
sticks, and other hunch-players who re- 
lied in the old days on luck or super- 
stitution in choosing sites for drilling . . . 
Scientific instruments, as the magne- 
tometer, seismograph and _ gravimeter 


are vividly illustrated . . . The narra- 
tion, also expensively executed, is by 
Conrad Nagel (The Voice of Oil), H. 
B. Warner (The Voice of History), 
Gayne Whitman (Voice of the Geolo- 
gist), William Wright (Voice of the 
Professor), Jack Mather (Voice of the 
Medicine Man). 
2-reels; sound and technicolor; 23- 
minutes. Produced by George Pal 
under the supervision of The Mo- 
tion Picture Department of the 
Shell Company Inc.’ Write to 
the Public Relations Department, 
Shell Oil Company, 100 Bush St., 
San Francisco, Calif.; or the same, 
at 50 West 50th St., New York 20. 


¢¢ AMERICANS At Home” is the 

designation of the documentary 
series in which “Men of Gloucester” is 
the first release. Expertly photographed 
in Kodachrome, it opens on several sea- 
scapes that this reviewer would like to 
fix in stills and possess. The narrator, 
overscene, begins: “I left this nearly 
20-years ago but I know now it has 
never left me,” and we return with him 
on a visit to his old home, Gloucester, 
Massachusetts, atthe end of Cape 
Anne, “a ship-shape town, married to 
the sea and dedicated to the men in fish- 
ing clothes who harvest the sea.” The 
narration by Burton Rowles Jr. main- 
tains this high level throughout and 
would make fine reading, on its own... 
The actors are the people of Gloucester, 
at work on sea or land; at play; in color- 
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MEN OF GLOUCESTER 


ful annual procession ; in their homes; or 
gathered with the Archbishop to bless 
the ships of the fishing fleet and pray 
for the safekeeping of the hardy men 
who go down to the sea in the famous 
wooden craft they build themselves. Of 
many religions and national origins, the 
people of Gloucester are Americans all, 
and at home in their adopted land. “Peo- 
ple who work together can live together 
if they try, and Gloucester tries,” the 
narration points out as the film draws to 
a close on a series of Gloucester faces 
that leave in the viewer’s memory some- 
thing of their own strength and pride 
. . . There is a technical flaw in this 
production, an anticlimax after the storm 
sequence that mounts and mounts only 
to dissipate its force.in a too sudden dis- 
solve to a band on parade, but this will 


in no way detract from the effect of 
the picture as a whole . . . Recognizing it 
to be the right sort of film to represent 
this country abroad, the U. S. Depart- 
ment of State has translated it into sev- 
eral languages and is distributing it 
throughout the world in the Depart- 
ment’s program for promoting interna- 
tional understanding and_ goodwill 
through motion pictures. 


2-reels; sound, color; 20-minutes. 
Produced by Transfilm Inc. for the 
Ford Motor Company, under super- 
vision of the J. Walter Thompson — 
Company’s Motion Picture Depart- 
ment. Write to William Wilson, J. 
Walter Thompson Company, 420 
Lexington Ave., New York 17. In- 
quire also about “Pueblo Boy” and 
“Southern Highlanders” in_ this 
series. 


You And Your Teeth 


THE AMERICAN DENTAL AsSOCIA- 
TION, 222 E. Superior St., Chicago 11, 
lists 23 films in 16mm available for 
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nominal rent. Suitable for school groups 
and for adults, these include Our 


TeetH, ApouT Faces, Nature SHows 
THe Way, THe Smices Have It, 
How TeetH Grow, How To Use 


ARTIFICIAL DENTURES; and such tech- 
technical films as THE PHysioLocy oF 
MastIcaATION, which studies the jaw 
movements of various animals as an in- 
troduction to the study of human beings. 
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HE TIRE, viewed in proper per- 

pective, is a modern miracle. To- 
day’s world rides on the tire. But in 
itself it is very un-photogenic, its manu- 
facture highly technical, its story could 
be dull and confusing. Mr. Disney is 
to be congratulated, therefore, upon 
presenting this subject with clarity, and 
his use of color relieves any monotony 
there might have been in the almost 
constant background of factory and ma- 
chines . . . The technique employed com- 
bines live action with animated diagram. 
The result is as good a teaching film as 
could be, on a subject of this sort, and 
one which will be welcomed by voca- 


HIS IS a neat, efficient little 

teaching film, an example of what 
can be done effectively on a modest 
budget. Depicting under-wing refueling 
of a Martin 2-0-2 transport plane by 
the new Wayne unit pump method, it is 
a specialized film designed originally to 
take the place of the usual “paper” read 
before engineering meetings and such 
gatherings, and definitely proves the su- 
perior values of the visual over the writ- 
ten or verbal method. For all aircraft 
and oil industry personnel, for engineers 
and vocational schools, it seems to us 
this film is a “must see.” Air travellers 
too might find it interesting . . . Accord- 
ing to the latest available figures, airlines 


N THE SUBJECT of airplanes: 
here, in color, is the story of the 
new twin jet-propelled fighter designed 
for the Navy by the McDonnell Aircraft 
Corporation. This is the small, high 


speed plane whose elusiveness gave rise 
to her name. . . By the use of both mo- 
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THE BUILDING OF A TIRE 


THE PHANTOM 


tional schools, the automotive industry 
and airplane industries, and anyone who 
is sufficiently inquiring to want to know 
more about the tires on which his (or 
her) car moves . . . The modern tire, 
this picture reveals, is actually built, 
layer on layer; requires cords of rayon, 
cotton, nylon, high tensile wire, etc., in 
addition to natural and man-made rub- 
ber. Gradually and thoroughly, the story 
of a tire, from raw ingredients to finished 
product, is here unfolded . . . Such amaz- 
ing machines as the plasticator (“a sort 
of meat grinder”), the Banbury mixer, 
the pelletizer, the flattening and sheet- 
ing mills and the callender are shown in 


HIGH SPEED 
REFUELING 


now fly 6-billion passenger miles a year. 
By 1950 they expect to do 20-billion. 
Inoperative (on the ground) time will 
cost, for the new, larger transports, as 
much as $3,000 an hour per plane. Obvi- 
ously, ground services must be stream- 
lined if air travel costs are to be reason- 
able, and refueling is an important one 
of these services . . . The big new ships 
may require as high as 10,000 gallons. 
Present pumps can deliver only 60 to 
70-gallons a minute. The electronically 
operated new Wayne unit, however, can 
deliver 200-gallons a minute, and as- 
sures not only economy but greater 
safety for airport personel, as well as 
faster service for the public . . . Photo- 


tion and still picture, The Phantom is 
fully described and ‘flight tests at sea, 
from the deck of the carrier, Franklin 


D. Roosevelt, shown .. . The film pre- 
supposes some knowledge of standard 
plane construction and engining, so that 
its chief appeal is for sophisticates in the 
field, and flying enthusiasts. It claims 


OF AIRCRAFT 


“real” pictures and explained in ani- 
mated diagram. Final tire assembly fea- 
tures a machine that is at once a me- 
chanical marvel, and photogenic .. . 
Bagging, shaping, vulcanizing or curing, 
41-minutes in actual operation, are also 
covered by diagram; then a quick re- 
capitulation clears up several points that 
were deliberately by-passed earlier, and 
organizes all stages into an orderly, un- 
derstandable whole. 
2-reels; 16mm sound and techni- 
color; 28-minutes. Produced by 
Walt Disney Studios for the Fire- 
stone Tire and Rubber Co. Write 


to their general offites, Akron 17, 
Ohio, attention. Mr. A. G. Weitzel. 


graphed on location at the Glen L. Mar- 
tin Company’s aircraft plant in Balti- 
more, this film is additionally interest- 
ing in that it represents the first com- 
mercial use of a magnetic paper tape 
recorder* which made possible an excel- 
lent and economical track of indigenu- 
ous sounds and background noises. 
l-reel; 16mm sound; 10-minutes 
Produced by John Flory of Grant, 
Flory & Williams, New York, for 
the Shell Oil Company Inc. and 
the Wayne Pump Company, joint 
sponsors. Write to Hugh Harvey, 


Shell Oil Company, 50 West 50th 
Street, New York 20. 


*See FILM NEWS Vol. VIII No. 1 page’ 
12, “Sound Recorded on Paper.” 


to be the first film of its kind in the his- 

tory of jet propulsion. 
2-reels; sound and color; 20-min- 
utes. Produced and distributed for 
the McDonnell Aircraft Corp. of St. 
Louis, Mo., by The Princeton Film 
Center, Princeton, New Jersey. 
Users pay 2-way transportation 
costs. 
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ANFA MEMBERS 


TALK THINGS OVER 


“Hot Prints,” 


Copyright, Production, 


Distribution, Film Libraries, 


IVERGENT viewponts resulted 

in lively discussion on all three 
subjects, particularly on “competition” 
between public and commercial libraries. 
The panel included Miss Mary Louise 
Alexander, Ferguson Public Library, 
Stamford (Conn.), representing the 
American Library Association; Gene 
Brandon, Ideal Pictures; and William 
Rogers, Religious Film Association. At 
a subsequent business meeting a resolu- 
tion was adopted, commending the pub- 
lic libraries for entering the field of 
film distribution in educational and cul- 
tural fields but pointing out that enter- 
tainment needs are adequately served at 
present. 

The Distributors’ Hour, presided over 
by Samuel Goldstein (Commonwealth 
Pictures, N.Y.), was highlighted by a 
discussion of copyright provisions as ap- 
plied to motion pictures and Edward 
Scheidt, FBI special agent, presented the 
views of the Department of Justice. 
Edward A. Sargoy, counsel for major 
film companies in copyright protection 
matters, supplemented this description of 
the criminal aspects of the matter by out- 
lining the civil action penalties involved 
in improper acquisition of “hot” prints 
or in other violations even if not com- 
mitted wilfully and for profit . . . Dis- 
cussion of current trends in 16mm film 
distribution brought up the question of 
local camera stores and the increasing 
part they are playing in the sound-film 
rentals business. Despite some opposi- 
tion, the viewpoint prevailed that, in the 
current rapid expansion of the 16mm 
film market, additional channels were 
bound to play a part, and the general 
growth of the field, partly as result of 
the activization of these additional chan- 
nels, would eventually benefit existing 
libraries and distributors. E. E. Carter 
(National Film Service, Raleigh, N.C.) 
served as chairman, in place of Clem 
Williams who was unable to attend. 

Horace O. Jones, chairman of the 
Manufacturers’ session, brought the con- 
vention up-to-date on the equipment 
situation in respect of Victor Animato- 
graph. Deliveries are getting very close 
to normal and the time is here, he said, 
when there will be no obstacle in the 
way of meeting ultimate consumers’ 
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needs by collaboration of all elements. 
Manufacturers are interested, he con- 
tinued, in solving the problem of the 
lighter weight and lower-priced projec- 
tor. Meanwhile, however, existing 
equipment represents excellent value, and 
the fact that it is being delivered, is a 
major contribution to the development 
of the field. Al Lindfors spoke for Bell 
& Howell, Les Jones for Neumade 
Products. 

Sam Bunchez (Vaporate Co.) de- 
sribed the improved service and longer 
life that results from proper treatment 
of “green” prints, and Adolph Wer- 
theimer announced a greatly enlarged 
Radiant Manufacturing Co. plant to 
make every kind, and several improved 
types, of projection screen, at the rate 
of 9,000 to 11,000 per week. 

Presided over by Fletcher Smith, the 
producers’ open session dealing with 
“The Future of the School Film” was 
the most interesting one for the general 
public. Dr. Arthur Stenius of the new 
organization, Teaching Films Inc. pre- 
sented the picture from the teacher's 
point of view. ‘““There must be a purpose 
behind each film made,” he declared. 
“Tt is the obligation of the producer, 


and in his best interests also, to find out * 


where visualization is. needed.” 

Albert Rosenberg’s revelation of the 
present production activities of Mc- 
Graw-Hill Publishing Co. of sound pic 
tures as accessories to specific textbooks 
carried this idea still further. ; 

Orville Goldner pointed out that, no 
matter how good his instruments, a 
“doctor can be a butcher, a whittler, or a 
great surgeon” and that bad handling 
of audio-visual materials by improperly 
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trained or overburdened teachers can 
make for as much harm as good. Mrs. 
Esther L. Berg, audio-visual supervisor, 
New York Public Schools, an unsched- 
uled ‘speaker, added much to the value 
of this panel. Herbert Kerkow (Ker- 
kow Productions) suggested a “bank’’ 
arrangement to finance schools in the 
acquisition of a stock of the films they 
need, instead of the piece-meal method 
of purchase over a period of years, now 
pertaining. 

The panel on projection service, pre- 
sided over by George H. Cole (King 
Cole Sound Services) and including Rob- 
ert Fisher, N. H. Barcus and Joseph Sul- 
livan, showed that the standards of pro- 
jection excellence were still far too low, 
especially when amateur operators are 
involved. Appreciation was expressed 
for ANFA’s central slogan for 1947: 
“This Is What Really Matters—The 
Picture On The Screen” and a campaign 
of publicity and education was urged 
to acquaint amateur projectionists with 
the standards for good showmanship. 

At the Convention banquet Charles 
R. Reagan, president of the Film Coun- 


cil of America and former head of non- 


theatrical film distribution in the OWI, 
was presented with ANFA’s annual 
16mm--honor*award. “tn presenting the 
plaque, president William Kruse recalled 
Mr. Reagan’s background as a theatrical 
exhibitor then a visual education dealer, 
and commended him as personalizing the 
limitless capacity of the American indi- 
vidualist for public service. This is the 
second time the prize has been awarded. 
In its initial bestowal it went to H. O. 
Jones (recently appointed vice-president 
of Victor Animatograph) who earned it 
for his captaincy of the 16mm industry 
in the 5th, 6th and 7th War Bond 
Drives. 

ANFA’s current officers and directors 
were elected to serve another year. They 
are: president. William F. Kruse (vice- 
president, United World Films Inc.); . 
Ist vice-president, Stanley C. Atkinson 
(General Films Ltd., Regina, Canada) ; 
2nd vice-president, Samuel Goldstein: 
secretary. Harold Baumstone (Academic 
Film. Co., Inc.) ; treasurer, George H. 
Cole (King Cole Sound Service). Di- 
rectors include Thomas J. Brandon; 
Kent D. Eastin (Eastin Pictures, Dav- 
enport); Edward H. Stevens; E. E. 


Carter (National Film Service, Raleigh, 
N.C.) Honorary president is William 
K. Hedwig (Nu-Art Films, N.Y.) to 
whose initiative, ten years ago, ANFA 
owes its origin. 
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PRAGUE DELEGATES 
WILL SCREEN U. S. FILMS 


VER 15,000 delegates from stu- 

dent, religious, cultural, labor 
and athletic organizations, of 60 nations 
and representing 30-million members, 
will attend. The U.S. contingent is ex- 
pected to number 500 at least. 

Theme of the Festival is: “Through 
international friendship and reconstruc- 
tion, youth builds the peace.” Its Festival 
will be the first in history for the congre- 
gation in such numbers of young people 
from all over the world on behalf of 
international goodwill and understand- 
ing. 

Program of the Festival calls for each 
country to submit entertainment and 
displays particular to itself. Entries 
range from a Swiss yodelling team to 
Algerian dancers and Cossack riders. 
The U.S. delegation planned to present 
folk and other dances, a jazz band, 
Negro choir, drama group, writers’ 
workshop, and the Yale basketball team. 

FILM NEWS suggested the pre- 
sentation include 16mm films represen- 
tative of the life and thought of this 
country; and the suggestion, welcomed 
by the U.S. Festival Committee, was 
broadened to include 35mm. also. To 
obtain suitable pictures, FILM NEWS 
enlisted the aid of the New York Film 
Council. Its chairman, Richard Grif- 
fith, commenting on the project, said: 

“This is an exceptional opportunity 


for the Council to engage in work not 
unrelated to those purposes and objec- 
tives of Unesco and of the United Na- 
tions in general, to which the Council 
has pledged its support.” 

Two U.S. troop transports, on a char- 
ter basis, will transport the delegation 
and other visitors to Europe. They 
will sail about July 1. 

An international competition of films 
made by young people up to the age 
of 30 (the membership limit for World 
Youth) was also suggested by FILM 
NEWS. It was considered as too late 
for inclusion in this year’s program, 
however, and is being planned, under 
the sponsorship of FILM NEWS and 
the New York Film Council, for next 
year’s Festival. 


NEW OVERSEAS 
16mm COMPANY 


NEW corporation jointly owned 

by 20th Century-Fox Internation- 
al and Paramount International has 
been formed to distribute 16mm. 
prints in foreign countries as yet un- 
reached by the 35mm. product. Emanuel 
Silverstone has been appointed president 
end Daniel Frankel (formerly vice-presi- 
dent of Four Continent Films) general 
manager. 


EXPERIMENTAL 
EDUCATION 


yy. STEPHEN M. Corey of the Uni- 

versity of Chicago, guest speaker 
before a recent meeting of the New York 
Society for the Experimental Study of 
Education, described the department he 
heads as being “a center that provides 


facilities and materials for students 
wishing to earn the Doctor of Philoso- 
phy degree in the field of audio-visual 
education,” and outlined some of the 
studies being carried on there. 

Dr. Corey quoted W. S. Gray of the 
University of Chicago in stating there 
are probably 5,000 research investiga- 
tions on learning from reading, then 
pointed out “there are not many more 
than 25 carefully conducted investiga- 
tions measuring what boys and girls 
learn from motion pictures.” 

Mrs. Ether L. Berg, chairman of the 
visual instruction section of the Society, 
arranged the meeting, which concluded 
with an interesting panel versus audience 
discussion. Members of the panel were: 
Dr. C. Frederick Pertsch, Assistant Su- 
perintendent, New York City Board of 
Education, chairman; Dr. William H. 
Bristow, Assistant Director, Curricu- 
lum Research; Dr. V. C. Arnspiger, ex- 
ecutive vice-president, Encyclopedia Bri- 
tannica Films; Dr. David Goodman, 
editor-in-chief, Audio Visual Division, 
PopuLar Science; Dr. Louis Good- 
man, Superviser, Audio-Visual Center, 


City College of New York. 


PREVIEW ROOM 


New York's Most Exciting Room 


For private showings of your 
industrial, promotional, educa- 
tional and Hollywood films at 
Luncheon, Cocktails or Dinner. 
Also available for promotional 
displays, fashion shows, sales 
meetings, press and private 
parties. 


Mort? Corky 


MADISON AVENUE at 54th STREET 
PLAZA 5-3400 
MICHAEL J. McGRATH, Manager, 
PREVIEW ROOM 
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RECORD EFLA 


CONVENTION ATTENDANCE 


DUCATIONAL Film Library As- 

sociation’s fourth annual meeting 
at Columbus, Ohio, revealed a 58-per- 
cent increase in institutional member- 
ship over the past year. The Conference 
in itself, with an attendance of 225 
leaders in the allied fields of audio-visual 
education, proved beyond doubt that 
EFLA’s place in local and national 
scholastic affairs has become an impor- 
tant one. 

Most of the meetings were panel dis- 
cussions and many experts in the field 
were heard. Paul Reed, of Rochester, 
presided over a lively session that re- 
vealed some interesting community uses 
of audio-visual materials on the part of 
libraries and schools. At the session deal- 
ing with federal agencies, Herbert Ed- 
wards, of the Department of State, spoke 
of the danger of the international infor- 
mation and cultural program of this De- 
partment ending on June 30, and a 
unanimous resolution, urging its continu- 
ance, was sent to the Chairmen of the 
Appropriations Committees of the Sen- 
ate and the House, while individual 
members undertook to wire Senators 
and Congressmen. 

Guest speakers were Charles F. Hoban 
Jr., Philadelphia Public Schools, on 


“Movies That Teach”; and Julien 
Bryan of the International Film Foun- 
dation, New York, who told of the 
Foundation’s work and his own recent 
trip to Russia. Mr. Bryan showed foot- 
age taken on the Russian trip, an ani- 
mated color film (Boundary Lines) and 
and “ARTISANS OF FLORENCE.” 

Two other screenings of new films 
took place during sessions. 

New officers are: J. R. Bingham, As- 
sociation Films, New York, president; 
Paul Reed, vice-president; L. C. Lar- 
son, Indiana University, secretary. Oth- 
er members of the Board of Directors 
are: I. C. Boerlin, Pennsylvania State 
College ; Miss Elizabeth Golterman, St. 
Louis Public Schools; Russel Munn, 
Akron Public Library; Francis Noel, 
State Board of Education, California; 
John S. Richards, Seattle Public Li- 
brary; Walter Wittich, University of 
Wisconsin. 

Two new publications—Films for In- 
ternational Understanding, and Health 
Films Catalog—were announced. 

The last day of the Conference was 
a joint session with the Institute for Edu- 
cation by Radio when Howard Wilson, 
of United Nations, spoke on ‘“‘Unesco’s 
Role in Radio and Films.” 


16mm RESEARCH TAKES 
LEAD OVER 35mm 


HE trend of research behind the 
design and production of moving 
picture equipment has made a complete 
about-face since Pearl Harbor. Today, 
manufacturers are directing their efforts 
on an increasingly large scale into the 
l6mm. field as compared with their al- 
most exclusive prewar interest in 35mm. 
This fact was brought out at the 61st 
semi-annual convention of the Society of 
Motion Picture Engineers, held at 
Chicago. 

At the many convention sessions some 
60 papers were presented. Half were 
equally applicable to both fields. Of the 
remainder, three out of every four were 
directed toward the narrow gauge film. 

Among the many interesting 16mm. 
accessories demonstrated or described 


Were a semi-portable dual diaphragm . 


speaker; lead sulfide photocells and in- 
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directly heated exciter lamps (North 
Western University) ; a Bell & Howell 
magazine camera for microphotography ; 
an Eastman-Kodak developing machine 
requiring only 2-cubic feet of space. 

Dr. W. A. Wittich, president of the 
Department of Audio-Visual Instruc- 
tion of the National Education Associa- 
tion, spoke on “Trends In Audio-Visual 
Education.” At- present, he said, only 
about 10-percent of teachers use audio- 
visual aids, not because they are too ex- 
pensive but rather because of fear they 
are still too complicated. 

Referring to national expenditure for 
school audio-visual equipment, Dr. Wit- 
tich said: “If a small nation like New 
Zealand (population 1,633,000, Gov- 
ernment revenue $200-million) can 
spend 18-percent of its income. America 
can finance any educational program.” 


THE PLACE OF 
FILMS IN UNESCO's 
PROGRAM 


M*: Dick SPorRBERG, re- 
cently elected by the State De- 
partment to the National Commission on 
Unesco, addressed the New York Film 
Council at its last meeting. 

“Even before the atom bomb,” she 
pointed out, “Roosevelt and Hull, then 
Secretary of State, realized that nations 
fall apart after a war, and attempts for 
peace might be abortive. It was a peo- 
ple’s war and it must be a people’s 
peace ... Thus the San Francisco con- 
ference, an experiment in democratic 
diplomacy, invited the people themselves 
to act, and 250 organizations sent 42 
representatives. ‘The experiment proved 
itself and, when it came time for the 
preparatory commissions to plan for 
Unesco, a permissive clause was written 
into the constitution to the effect that 
any nation could elect a consultant group 
of representatives from the people to 
work along with its diplomatic repre- 
sentatives. Governments are temporary, 
but peoples are permanent and everlast- 
ing. Unesco gears the people of the 
world to talk across international boun- 
daries, and is not tied to treaties.” 


NEED FOR CLEARING 


Mrs. Sporberg stressed the preamble 
to the Unesco constitution: “Since wars 
are made in the minds of men, it is in 
the minds of men the peace must be set 
up,” then proceeded to discuss the place 
of the motion picture in the creation of 
mutual understanding. 

“Tt is a medium preeminent over all 
others as an international instrument,” 
she pointed out, “because it can be used 
without translation, and most readily 
interprets the beings, lives, traditions, 
histories, hopes and aspirations of the 
peoples of the world.” . 

Orville Goldner, introducing Mrs. 
Sporberg, said that, to carry out Unesco’s 
plans, some sort of clearing house is es- 
sential if the people in this country were 
to have access to the film product and 
information of other nations, and vice 
versa. To this end the American Council 
on Education and the Film Council of 
America have taken steps in the formula- 
tion of a plan for a national film insti- 
tute; which, it is hoped, will be paral- 
leled in other countries where film in- 
stitutes do not already exist. 
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DOES IT MATTER 
WHAT YOU THINK? 


ever) . . . The potentialities of trade 
unions are also suggested, and the hope- 
ful conclusion finally reached that “leg- 
islation is the result of public opinion 
brought to bear on government,” or could 
be, if we would try to make it so... 
Originally this was titled “Public Opin- 
ion” and had a few spot bookings as such, 
but because of confusion with two other 
films of the same name, was withdrawn 
for retitling and is actually just starting 
out, on what should be a most successful 
release career if it is given the reception 
it deserves and if it really does matter 
to you, what you see, hear and think. 


2-reels, 16mm. sound; 15-minutes. 
Produced by Verity Films, Great 
Britain, for The Directorate of 
Army Kinematography. Write to 
British Information Services, Suite 
5124 at 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York 20. Rental, $2. per day. Sales 
price, $42.50. 


(Concluded from Page 12) 
48 REVUES 


“Jim” for whom she is pining . . . As a 
circus “barker,” Rudy Vallee sings the 
comedy ballad, “Lydia,” in the subject 
of that natne. His performance is one 
of pleasing restraint and good taste. A 
male quartette of balloon vendors, the 
circus photograph of the tattooed lady 
Lydia, and expert camerawork provide 
extra quality . . . ‘Male and female, 
young and old devotees of the little ball 
and the big stick will find amusement in 
“The Golfer’s Lament,” a burlesque act 
with a good comedy song, a variety of 
golfing “types,” and Arthur Q. Bryant, 
the lisping “Doc” of the “Bugs Bunny” 
cartoons as star . . . Lovely native back- 
ground shots and girls, a silhouette se- 
quence of Hawaiian hand movements, 
and Luana who sings and dances make 
“Sweet Hawaiian Dreams” mean what 
it sets out to say... 


The complete library, 48-films, 1- 
reel, 16mm. sound, black and white 
$210. per package. Per subject, 
$4.50 to dealers, $7.50 retail. Avail- 
able also in 35mm., and for tele- 
vision. Write to Mayfair Pictures 
Corporation, 12 East 44th St., New 
York 17. 
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MEXICO Plans Mass 


Good general educational films sponsored by a eemmercial firm 
have a chance of being incorporated, without charge, into the pro- 
gram of the U.S. Information Office. 

There are a few 16mm distributors in the business. These handle 
American product (entertainment films), but their number is few. 
Latest news is that the Lewin roadshow circuit is completing a 
Mexican unit, to show films supplied by MGM. 

Senor Castano asked if I'd like to come along some evening 
on their sound truck and watch an exhibition. So, next day, we 
drove out to a small village of some 500 people located about thirty 
miles from Mexico City. We arrived about 7:30 P.M. and found 
that the whole town had already gathered in the outdoor square of 
the schoolyard. Most audiences, I was told, watch the show standing, 
but this one was seated . . . There was of course no admission charge. 


WALKED (BAREFOOT) 5 MILES TO MOVIES 


... Four films were shown of which Disney's animated “The Winged 
Scourge” (about malaria) was best received by this particular Span- 
ish-speaking audience, because it was humorous and yet carried 
a real punch. It was thrilling to watch the response of these people 
and their enthusiasm on the whole subject of education. 

Some time ago, an exhibition was being given in San Gregorio. 
The mayor of San Luis Tlaxcaltemalco, F.D., with a delegation of 
200 of his fellow townsmen, walked barefoot five miles to San Gre- 
gorio. To a representative of the American Office, they presented 
a poster which read: ‘San Luis Tlaxcaltemalco cordially salutes 
the American Office for their great cooperation with the Literacy 
Campaign.” The mayor, acting as spokesman, then said: “May 
we please have a monthly showing in the plaza of San Luis Tlax- 
caltemalco? We now come to the one in San Gregorio, but five 
miles is a long way for the women and children to walk.” 


GOVERNMENT TO PRODUCE 16MM FILMS 


In addition to the Spanish language films subscribed by the USA 
to the Mexican government's educational film programs, other coun- 
try's films such as those produced by the National Film Board of 
Canada, are periodically included in screenings sponsored by the 
Mexican Administration. Liaison between the Canadian Government 
and the Mexicans is conducted by Mrs. Irene Baird. Her office is in 
the Canadian Embassy, a few blocks further down the Paseo de la 
Reforma from that of the American Office. Mrs. Baird's screenings 
reach an approximate audience of 10,000 a month. 

During the course of this past month, she received requests from 
the Departments of Labor, Education, and Agriculture for sufficient 
films to provide regular programs. Filmotecas Internacionales also 
continue to show Canadian Film Board subjects. In a recent letter 
(to the Film Board in Ottawa, Canada) it was recommended that, 
“in view of the increased interest in 16mm films being shown by the 
new Administration, the National Film Board of Canada might con- 
sider the planning of a definite 16mm Spanish production program. 

I have heard also that the Mexican government is embarking 
on a program of not only extended distribution, but actual produc- 
tion of 16mm films and the general belief is that Gabriel Figueroa, 
Mexico’s ace photographer, is to direct this. To learn more about 
it, 1 visited the Churubusco Movie Studios, a series of sprawling, 
beautifully equipped new buildings located in a lovely suburb about 
half an hour's drive from the city . .. When I arrived, Senor Roberto 
Gavaldon, one of Mexico's leading directors, was shooting a scene 
for a new film about Panama and I saw Maria Félix, Mexico's lead- 
ing movie star, and Arturo de Cordova do a scene together. The 
air was electric waiting for the decisive ‘Accion!" from Maestro 
Gavaldon . . . Mexican entertainment films are done in 35mm, are 
of very high standard, and some people say have already surpassed 
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Education Through Films 


the French . . . Gavaldon is the winner of the Academy Award of 
Mexico for the past two years and is scheduled to work on the first 
English-speaking Eagle Lion picture to be made in Mexico, using 
American actors. 

In the attractive dining room of the studio I met Sefior Gabriel 
Figueroa, who, as you know, won the Grand Prize at the 1946 Inter- 
national Film Exposition at Cannes, France for the outstanding movie 
accomplishment of the year—his camera work in “Maria Candel- 
aria.” Senor Figueroa is a handsome, sensitive man who speaks 
English well. He was very much interested in FILM NEWS because 
of its international approach, invited me for lunch, and told me about 
the new 16mm production program of the Mexican government. 

It is still in the planning stage, but some very definite ideas are 
being worked out about it. The goal of the program is a very practi- 
cal one—to show Mexicans “how to live better; how to be healthier; 
how to improve their skills; how to make more money.” 


INDIAN DIALECT PROBLEMS 


The U.S. Department of State, he told me, has offered to allow 
him to see its films and use them in any way he sees fit. Difficult 
parts of these films he will replace with animation, the language 
which is universally understood. 

“My country has unique educational problems which call for 
unique solutions,” he said. “For example, a large percentage of the 
population is Indian. They speak a great variety of languages and 
dialects. To use the existing films, we would have to teach them 
Spanish first. But our problems are too urgent—we must start where 
the people are, right now. That is why I am hoping we can make 
special records in the various Indian dialects, which could then be 
substituted for the Spanish soundtracks when the films are shown 
in the native villages. We want to go directly to the people, to give 
them exactly what they need, and are hoping to call upon all avail- 
able talent and skills—directors, photographers, cartoonists from 
every where—to help us in this project .. .” 


UNDERLYING PURPOSE Is EDUCATION 


As Senor Figueroa talked so earnestly about the necessity to get 
close to his people, I thought of a talk I had with another great 
Mexican artist —Sefior Mario Moreno, probably the outstanding 
movie star of Latin America, who created the character “Cantinflas,” 
that poor but witty tramp always falling in and out of trouble and 
loved throughout Mexico. Moreno said. “They are plain people—so 
I give them plenty of pantomime. And they have lots of trouble—so I 
make them laugh and feel good, because Cantinflas always man- 
ages to come out on top.” 

“What our people need” . . . “What our people want” . . . This 
is the theme of Mexico's artists—whether photographers, actors, or 
mural painters. In his final statement to me about the Mexican 
government's projected 16mm production Sefor Figueroa said: 
“Our great mural painters — Rivera, Sequerios, Orozco —have 
had one underlying purpose in their work: to teach the masses of the 
Mexican people. Their murals are not isolated in private hands for 
the few. Rather, they are exhibited on the walls of our public build- 


ings . . . Our people may be simple, poor, uneducated—but they 
have an instinctive and spontaneous sense of what is true and beau- 
tiful . . . The same applies to our work with films: we have to be 


simple, because our audience is not ‘sophisticated.’ But we have to 
use the finest artistry because our audience has good taste... . 
If we follow the people, while Saas to teach them, we are certain 
that our efforts cannot fail . 


LILLIAN WACHTEL 


Classified Ads 


New, 16mm Sound Projector 
Low price for quality machine. 
Agents wanted — liberal commission. 
For information, write 
VALETTE COMPANY 
2407 Garrison Blvd. 
Baltimore 16, Md. 


EXPERIENCED MAGAZINE WORKER. Re- 
write, editing, proof-reading. Expert, all 
phases of publication production for film 
house organ or trade sheet. Box 105. Film 
News. 


Do you need an EXPERIENCED FILM WRIT- 
ER-SECRETARY? Can handle your office 
work, do news releases, ad copy, features, 
editing proof-reading. Newspaper back- 
ground. Knowledge educational films. Box 
104. Film News. 


SCRIPT RESEARCH WORKER, knowledge of 
promotion, wants position with go-ahead 
movie maker. Social science background. 
Catalogue editing, préparation of film guide 
material, all phases of educational film work. 
Full-time or free-lance. Box 106. Film News. 


(Concluded from Page 15) 
FARM FILM 
FOUNDATION 


Pillsbury Mills, Inc.; Morris Sayre, 
Corn Products Refining Company ; and 
General Robert E. Wood, Sears, Roe- 
buck & Company. 


At the end of its first year of oper- 
ation, the Farm Film Foundation has 
become a completely self-supporting unit. 
Its operating funds are provided by the 
charge made for registering and handling 
films for consultation services. Among 
the pictures which the Foundation is 
currently distributing are UNFIN- 
ISHED RAINBOWS (Aluminum 
Corporation of America), BATHING 
TIME FOR BABY (Johnson & John- 
son), OVER THE RAINBOW (Sin- 
clair Refining Corporation), THE 
TRAITOR WITHIN and TIME IS © 
LIFE. (American Cancer Society), 
MAIN STREET, U:S.A. (Pathfinder 
Magazine), and ROMANCE OF 
THE REAPER (International Har- 


vester). 


Producers and sponsors of films are 
invited to send a print to the Founda- 
tion’s Washington Office for review and 
analysis. There is no charge for general 
review, unless the sponsor decides to 
register his picture if it is found to be 
acceptable. 
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16 mm Sound Motion Picture Projector 


Victor's new “60"—streamlined in design, 
refined in performance. Truly a-triumph in 
16mm sound motion picture equipment— 


for schools, churches, home and industry.” 


victor ANIMATOGRAPH CORPORATION 
A DIVISION OF CURTISS-WRIGHT» CORPORATION 
Home Office and Factory: Davenport, lowa 
New York.» Chicago 


—s Distributors Throughout the World - 
MAKERS. OF MOVIE’ “EQUIPMENT SINCE 1910 
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